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GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue daguerreotype likeness from which we 
make the following inferenees indicates that 
Mr. Julian, though very tall, has a vigorous 
organization. that he is fine-grained, tough in 
fiber, elastic, and enduring; that he has a 
large brain and an excitable, nervous tempera- 
ment, joined to a substantial and hardy frame. 
He is one of the kind of men who can out- 
work or outwalk almost any man of his 
weight, yet his strength does not exhibit itself 
so much physically as mentally. His brow is 
broad and high, indicating clearness and 
strength of thought, ability to reach forward 
to consequences and comprehend remote rela- 
tions. His is not the mind to plod in a nar- 
row, restricted circle, but is able to rise above 
the prejudices and the temporary interests of 
the hour, and anticipate the good or ill which 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. 


EORGE W. 


he requires an occasion of 
considerable importance, a 
subject of more than ordi- 
nary magnitude, to interest 
his feelings and arouse his 
judgment. His forehead 
is wide, especially in the 
upper region, showing not 
only large Causality, but 
large Mirthfulness. He is 
quick to perceive whatever 
is ridiculous, enjoys wit, 
and with his rather large 
Destructiveness and large 
Combativeness, is capable 
of being intensely sarcas- 
tie, more especially if the 
person toward whom he 
levels his shafts is guilty 
of some moral turpitude 
against which his very 
strong C ienti 
can be brought to bear. 
His Ideality and Con. 
structiveness appear to be 
large, indicating not only 
the spirit of eloquence and 
good taste, but also the 





JULIAN. 





is in store for the future. He is no trimmer, 
no dealer in expediency ; compromise does not 
seem to be written upon his organization ; in 
disposition, he is one of the most positive of 
fen, as in intellect he is among the most 
clear and far-seeing. His organs of percep- 
tion and memory appear to be well developed ; 
he has a ready command of facts, retains his 
knowledge in such a manner that he can use 
it when the occasion requires, but his full in- 
tellectual strength is not constantly available: 





power of understanding 
combination, not only in respect to machinery 
and mechanism, but in respect to the affairs 
of life; and is quick to detect in the plans of 
designing men anything like trick or double- 
dealing. . 

His Hope being moderate, he inclines to 
look on the dark side too much, and to be 
melancholy, especially when overworking his 
brain. He has large C 
which gives a serious earnestness to his 
manner, and that peculiar moral ring to 
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whatever he says. This enables him to form 
moral judgments, and gives him a conscious- 
ness of power when he feels that he is in 
the line of his duty and following the dictates 
of truth and justice. His Benevolence is also 
large, rendering his mind sympathetieal and 
kindly, not only.toward the whele human 
race, and especially those who are oppressed, 
but it also serves te give to his social inter- 
course, particularly in the family, a peculiar 
tenderness and sensitiveness. From _ his 
mother he must have inherited his social 
and moral qualities, along with that fineness 
of temperament which enables him to ap- 
preciate with great clearness all that belongs 
to the more tender elements of human charac- 
ter. He has inherited the firmness, self- 
reliance, dignity, determination, and courage 
of the masculine ; and, while he can love and 
sympathize like a woman, he can grapple 
with error and enemies like a man. 

He is strong in his social qualities, and has 
a faculty of attaching to himself good men of 
every creed and political opinion. Personally, 
he should have few enemies. Proud, talented, 
bad men may hate him, but he generally con- 
ducts himself toward ordinary wicked men in 
such a manner as to command their respect 
for his intelligence and virtue, however 
severely they may think he administers upon 
their vices. He inclines to form judgments 
upon all subjects from a high moral stand- 
point, and though his intellect is massive and 
vigorous, his moral nature will guide him in 
the attainment of his highest intellectual 
achievements. He never feels safe or strong 
in the pursuit of anything, unless that 
course is one of truth and uprightness, and 
when he is satisfied that he has truth for his 
guide, he has the courage to meet opposition 
bravely, and a prophetic intelligence which en- 
courages him to expect ultimate triumph; at 
least, he is one of the few men who dare be 
true to themselves and stand on the merits of 
questions presented for consideration and action. 

His Language indicates accuracy rather 
than copiousness ; he speaks with clearness 
and force rather than with volubility, and 
always has something to say when he speaks. 
His language, though backed up by strong 
thinking powers and intense emotions, is 
generally under the control of his judgment, 
so that he rarely says anything which he 


wishes to retract, or acts without due de- 


liberation. The faults of his organization we 
infer are too great intensity and earnestness, 
and an unreserved spirit which leads one to 
forget his ease and comfort and to break down 
by over-exertion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Grorce Wasuincton Juttan was born 
May 5th, 1817, near Centreville, the shire 
town of Wayne County, ladiana, his present 
place of residence. 





His father and mother were natives of 
North Carolina, whence they emigrated near 
the beginning of the present century, and 
were among the very earliest settlers of In- 
diana Territory. The family is of French ex- 
traction ; the first of the name in America 
having settled on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land near the close of the last century. A 
son of his, Isaac Julian, is mentioned in the 
annals of that period as residing near Win- 
chester, Virginia, shortly after Braddock’s 
defeat. (See Irving’s Life of Washington, 
vol. Ist, chap. 18.) On account of the con- 
tinued Indian troubles he soon after fled with 
his family to North Carolina. 

The father of the subject of this notice was 
prominent among the pioneer citizens of In- 
diana. In 1822 he was a member of the 
State Legislature. He- died the year follow- 
ing, when George was six years of age—one 
of six young children left to the care of a 
faithful mother, but to an inheritance of -pov- 
erty and hardship. The history of their early 
life, if written, were but another chapter 
from 

“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Suffice it to say that under these adverse in- 
fluences George early developed his principal 
later characteristics. He was particularly 
distinguished for diligence and indomitable 
perseverance, amounting almost to obstinacy, 
in the path of mental improvement, or in 
whatever else he deemed he ought to accom- 
plish. After his day’s labor in the fields his 
practice was—unable to procure a better light 
—to split a supply of *‘ kindlings,” and by the 
light thus afforded to pursue his studies to a 
late hour of the night. 

His only educational privileges were those 
of the common country schools of the period, 
and good books occasionally borrowed of more 
wealthy neighbors. So his principal depend- 
ence was self-schooling—ever the grand basis 
upon which the successful student, whether 
at home, at school, or college must build. 

From such a preparation the next step was 
naturally teaching, which he followed with 
credit upwards of three years, 

During his first school he signalized himself 
by successfully resisting a very formidable 
effort of the “big boys,” reinforced by some 
of the hands then at work constructing the 
Cumberland or National road, to compel him 
to “ treat” on Christmas day, according to a 
custom long prevalent at the West. 

He studied law in the same manner in 
which he had pursued his previous studies, 
and was admitted to practice in 1840, at the 
age of twenty-three. . 

In 1845 he was married to Miss Anne E. 
Finca, of Centreville, a lady of excellent en- 
dowments both of mind and heart. The same 
year Mr. Julian was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, in which he distinguished himself by 
his advocacy of the abolition of capital pun- 





ishment, and his support of what is known as 
the “ Butler Bill,” by the passage of which 
one half of the State debt was canceled, and 
the State probably saved thereby from re- 
pudiation. 

A Whig by family associations, and elected 
as such, he did not hesitate to act independ- 
ently of party in his advocacy of this import- 
ant and very laudable measure. 

About this time, having imbibed the anti- 
slavery spirit of New England philosophy, he 
became an earnest convert to the faith of free- 
dom. When, therefore, in 1848, the nomina- 
tion of General Taylor was urged upon a 
reluctant people, he rejected it; stood neutral 
for a while ; was finally induced to attend the 
convention at Buffalo ; came home overflowing 
with a noble enthusiasm in the good cause ; 
‘was appointed elector for his district for Van 
Buren and Adams, and went to work heart 
and strength in the unequal contest; endured 
the disruption of kindred and social ties ; re- 
ceived and despised the hisses and execrations, 
the abuse and calumnies of many of his former 
political associates; but he firmly met his 
ablest opponents with the arrows of truth and 
lashed freedom’s bitterest adversaries until 
they retreated writhing and cowering before 
him. 

Friends and foes were alike astonished at 
the rapidly unfolding powers of a soul re- 
deemed from political darkness, and the latter 
not a little chagrined to find they had roused 
a lion where’ they thought to crush a worm. 
The result was, that the next year (1849) he 
was elected to Congress over the late Hon. 
Samuel W. Parker, a prominent Whig poli- 
tician, and regarded by his friends as one of 
the best speakers of the West. 

In Congress, Mr. Julian faithfully sustained 
the principles upon which he was elected 
against all temptations. His speeches on the 
slavery question were able and radical. That 
delivered on the Public Lands embodies the 
leading features of the policy on that subject, 
which has recently received the indorsement 
of all parties; but his master effort was his 
speech in the House of Representatives on the 
14th of January, 1862, which won the admi- 
ration of all true men, and must take its place 
as a part of the permanent literature of the 
country. 

In 1851, through a combination of fossil 
and pro-slavery Whigs and Democrats brought 
about by their leading exponents outside the 
district. and even the State, he was defeated 
by Mr. Parker. In 1852 his services and 
reputation received honorable national recog- 
nition in his nomination by the Pittsburgh 
Convention for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States’ on the ticket with the Hon. 
John P. Hale. 

Daring the reaction which followed the free- 
soil movement of 1848, Mr. Julian remained 
in retirement, receiving, of course, his fuil 
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share of the odium attached to men of his 
class—an odium which was heightened by his 
determined opposition to Know-Nothingism. 
His speech on that subject, published in the 
National Era and “ Facts for the People,” is 
reckoned by many as the ablest argument ex- 
tant against that strange political fanaticism 
-which for a time so remarkably took possession 
of the public mind. 

In 1856 he was called to take a prominent 
part in the initiatory progress of the National 
Republican Party as vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Convention of that year, and 
chairman of the committee of organization. 
Both before and since that time he steadily 
opposed the tendency toward “fusion”? with 
Know-Nothingism, Douglasism, and what not, 
which has been the besetting sin of Indiana 
Republicanism. 

In 1860, by a signal triumph over every 
conceivable form and combination of hunker- 
ism, and personal and political jealeusy and 
malignity, he was nominated by a popular 
vote of his party and overwhelmingly returned 
to Congress at the general election. 

Shortly after his first election in 1849, a 
writer in the National Era, after some com- 
ments on that result, summed up his princi- 
pal characteristics and predicted his course in 
the following language: “One thing is cer- 
tain, G. W. Julian is not the man to be brow- 
beaten, thrust aside, or run over when stand- 
ing in defense of the right. His reasoning 
faculties are of superior order, his command 
of language great. He has wit to enliven 
debate, and sarcasm to lash an opponent. In 
short, he possesses great intellectual power, 
courage to use it, and moral sfamina to direct 
and ennoble it. Altogether, physically and 
mentally, in Congress or out of it, I predict 
he will be found amply able to ‘hoe his own 
row,” 

How well time has vindicated the foregoing 
need not be remarked. 

Mr. Julian is yet in his prime, at the me- 
ridian of his power, and stands to-day on the 
broad platform of Universal Liberty. 

In view of his antecedents his friends feel 
warranted in the belief that his future career, 
if not successful in the ordinary sense of the 
term, will be at least consistent and honor- 
able. 


It would be unjust not to add in conclusion, 
that to the judicious counsel and executive en- 
ergy of his excellent and gifted wife—who 
died shortly after his last election—he is 
largely indebted for whatever praiseworthy 
work he has accomplished thus far in the jour- 
ney of life. 


ee pee 
Tue Uncreated is illustrated in all creation. 
That which makes the perpetual noon of heav- 
en shines in every ray of earth. That which 
belongs to the infinite spirit is reflected in the 
soul of man.—E. H. Chapin. 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE.- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 9. 


ACQUISITIVENESS. 


Tuis faculty is given to prompt man to lay 
up food and other articles of value for future 
use; it is eminently a providing faculty. It 
is also possessed by some animals, to inspire 
them to acquire or lay yp in time of abun- 
dance for a time of scarcity; to gather the 
fruits of summer for use during the dreary 
winter. In other classes of the lower animals 
there is no trace of this faculty; they exhibit 
no desire to lay up, and no perception of the 
hoarding principle. In his valuable Treatise 
on Human Rights, Judge Hurlbut illustrates 
this truth as follows: ‘‘A quantity of corn 
being thrown upon the ground within the 
reach of a flock of fowls, each one will greed- 
ily devour all that is required-to satisfy the 
appetite and will go away without caring as 
to what remains, without gathering up or se- 
ereting anything for future use.” 

It is well known that a squirrel, on the con- 
trary, if he were to discover the corn upon 
the ground, would exhibit unwearied industry 
in carrying it off as rapidly as possible to his 
nest or hollow tree, until the last kernel had 
disappeared, before he would attempt to satisfy 
his present hunger. Thus he would find him- 
self in possession of a supply of food for 
many months. The unacquiring fowl, how- 
ever, when again hungry would return for 
another meal but find nothing left to supply 
it, the squirrel in the mean time having ap- 
propriated the whole of it to himself. 

The bee is an eminent instance of the ac- 
quiring instinct ; it lays up its food during the 
long summer, eating what it needs day by day 
of the honey which it gathers, and lays by a 
surplus not only for its own use in winter but 
as food for its young. 

Birds supply their wants as best they may 
from day to day with no apparent care for the 
future relative to food. Such birds as live in 
high northern latitudes and do not migrate, 
are forced to pick up during the winter a pre- 
carious subsistence. The crow, the hawk, the 
partridge, the snow-bird, are instances; but 
the robin, the wild goose, the bobolink, and 
many other species, raise their broods in the 
north, and when their natural food begins to 
fail they migrate southward, as far, perhaps, 
as from Vermont to Virginia, or from New 
York to Georgia, where nature furnishes them 
a climate to their taste and food for their daily 
wants. The fox makes his meal from his 
prey, and if there is any surplus he buries it 
for future use, and will fight for it as prop- 
erty. The welf, so far as we know, will fight 
over a.carcass for a present supply, bat when 
satisfied does not protect what is left nor re- 
gard it in the light of a possession for use 
hereafter. 

The proper exercise of this faculty in the 
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human race, how it shall be cultivated when 
too weak and restrained when too strong, is 
an inquiry of serious import. If you were to 
canvass the world and seek the solution of this 
problem by the universal verdict of men, we 
should fail to obtain a philosophical solution 
of the subject, because in most countries this 
is the reigning faculty. Among savage tribes 
the idea of property exists, though not in a 
high degree: but as men become civilized, 
and live under laws and constitutions which 
protect persons and property more perfectly, 
the all-absorbing inquiry seems to be, how 
can I become rich? Thus, the faculty being 
too highly stimulated, exists in a perverted 
state. Each is eager to be rich, while the en- 
tire property of the world, at its highest mar- 
ket value, if equally divided among mankind 
would leave to each person a few dollars at 
most. He who has a craving desire to be 
rich, unless the substance of the wealth he 
covets is to be created by his own efforts, 
must entertain this feeling at the expense of 
a majority of his fellows. Until society shall 
be reformed in respect to the activity of this 
faculty, the true standard for its exercise will 
not be attained. When man’s real wants 
shall be ascertained, and he shall have such 
a training of all the faculties as to make him 
willing to accept and to be satisfied with what 
is really necessary, or look to his own creative, 
productive, energetic skill for the supply of 
his desires, he will be guided by a false stand- 
ard, and will entertain a craving desire either 
on a wrong basis or at the expense of his 
fellow-men. The present speculative spirit, 
when viewed from a proper stand-point, is a 
crime against the race. Since there is not 
property enough in the world to make ali rich, 
those who become rich by traffic and specula- 
tion generally accomplish it by such manage- 
ment as enables them to feather their own 
nests at the expense of the labor and product- 
ive skill of millions. Thus, while a few de- 
come rich, the mass remain poor. Labor alone 
will hardly make any man rich, unless it be 
achieved by some rare.discovery or invention ; 
then it is the discovery or invention, not the 
mere labor. Large manufacturing establish- 
ments, where the many contribute to the pros- 
perity of the few, and mercantile and manag- 
ing transactions where tribute is taken from 
thousands and deposited in the coffers of the 
few—it is from these sources large fortunes 
are gained. The man of eminent talent who 
can plan for a thousand and employ them at 
good wages, may honestly make a fortune as 
the fair remuneration of his skill—the labor- 
ers being better provided through his agency 
than they could be by their own unaided 
efforts. 

The primitive design of the faculty is to 
inspire every human being with the spirit of 
industry and frugality, to lay aside from the 
earnings of youth and health for sickness and 
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for age; to amass property partly by economy 
in reference to our present wants, and by 
active, well-directed industry to acquire the 
means for the development, rearing, and edu- 
cation of the young. It may be gravely 
doubted whether it be well for children for 
parents to amass fer them such fortunes as will 
obliterate the necessity of industry and fru- 
gality on their part to meet the common wants 
of their own lives and those of their children 
during minority. When a man becomes a 
millionaire, his children generally become use- 
less drones in society, and the world is not 
benefited by their existence. They never 
build houses nor ships; they will not navi- 
gate the ocean, till the soil, nor follow any 
productive occupation ; but they consume the 
property which their fathers have with in- 
dustry—perhaps graspingly and unrighteously 
—taken from the past generation. The laws 
of trade as they exist at present are based 
upon excessive Acquisitiveness. Public sen- 
timent on this subject is grossly perverted, yet 
men are not conscious of it. How shall I 
make money? by what means shall I become 
rich ? seems the embodiment of public senti- 
ment, and this thought is one of the earliest 
lessons taught to the rising generation. While 
it is regarded as the badge of respectability, 
men are measured by the amount of gold and 
the number of their broad acres. Being 
weighed in the world’s estimation by the 
property they can command, and not by their 
moral and intellectual excellence, sets on fire 
the youthful mind to run that race, forgetting 
most, if not all, collateral interests. A public 
sentiment which respects a man because he is 
rich and neglects and despises another because 
he is poor, awakens every nerve, arouses am- 
bition and energy, calls out the intellect, de- 
velops the mechanical skill, harnessing all 
these elements to the car of acquisition, so 
that they become the willing servants of this 
master passion. In such a system of training, 
with such a public sentiment to live and act 
in, is it strange that the world becomes a 
grand shaving shop, and that men grow up 
greedy as tigers for their prey in pursuit of 
wealth ? 


ee 


A Worp Fitty Spoxen.—One evening, at 
a large dinner party, at which Dr. Whately, 
archbishop of Dublin (Ireland), was present, 
one of the guests, a young gentleman, made 
himself very conspicuous by his denunciations 
against Phrenology. 

Having spoken for a time with great volu- 
bility and considerable sarcasm, and treating 
it as altogether beneath the dignity of a sci- 
ence, he was interrupted by the reverend pre- 
late placing his finger on a portion of his head, 
and at the same time asking him, “ What or- 
gan is that?’ “Ido not know,” replied the 
young man; “I have never troubled myself 
about its minutia.” ‘“ Well,” said the Arch- 
bishop, ‘‘ never trouble yourself again to ar- 


gue against that with which you are not thor- 
oughly conversant.” 


> 





A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 3, 


Tue first bust on this shelf represents Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., 
an eminent scholar and theologian. He has 
a strong organization, a compact and active 
intellect, more than ordinary will power, 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


strong pride, great energy, an inclination to 
polemical discussions. Until recently he has 
been one of the editors of the New York Inde- 
pendent from its beginning. He is, perhaps, 
as good an illustration of the New England 
clerical character as any man of the present 
day. Standing by the side of him we have 
Colonel B. F. Hunt, of Charleston, South 


Carolina, with his round, rosy face, ardent | 


temperament, and vital 


enthusiasm. A 
him and his reverend neighbor can hardly be 
found. Colonel Hunt is an ambitious, hopeful, 
cheerful man, with a ready intellect, great 
force of character when aroused, is naturally 
polite, bland, fond of company, and is well 
calculated to enjoy physical life, especially 
that which is convivial. The next head on 
the shelf is that of Dr, Dudley, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, one of the most eminent surgeons in 
the West. He has uncommon force of charac- 
ter, great independence and self-reliance, 
strong friendship, a good intellect, good talking 
talent, and is well qualified to make his mark 
anywhere. 

Next we have the bust of William Gilmore 
Simms, novelist and poet, of South Carolina. 
His organization indicates clearness and com- 
pactness of thought, but not great breadth of 
mind. He has a fine*imagination and great 
force of character, and his large Destructive- 
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ness and Combativeness, together with his im. 
perious pride and ambition, give him a ten. 
dency to be captious, and to become easily 
embroiled in discussions, and he is thus fre. 
quently subjecting himself to newspaper criti. 
cism. 

Next we have Ex-Governor Roger S. Bald- 
win, of Connecticut, grandson of 
Roger Sherman. He is an eminent 
member of the Connecticut bar, has 
a sprightly temperament, large per- 
ceptive organs, and a very keen, 
clear, practical mind. Twenty years 
ago he was employed, in conjunc- 
tion with John Quincy Adams, in 
the great case of the Amistead 
negroes. He must now be quite ad- 

vanced in age. 
The next bust is the celebrated 
Captain John Ordineaux, who, in 
the war of 1812, commanded a 
United States privateer, and evine- 
~ ed, in his onslaught upon British 
‘ commerce, the most indomitable 
S courage, unflinching determination, 
and even audacity. He cruised 
with so much effect that when he 
arrived at Cherbourg, in January, 
1814, he had captured prizes from 
the British valued at $8,000,000. 
At this port he refitted and repaired 
his vessel, then sailed, and in the 
course of fifteen months captured 
prizes in the English Channel, thus 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country. 
Having secured all his prizes, he returned to 
Cherbourg, remaining there some time, a 
strict blockade upon the port being preserved 
by the English, who made great efforts to in- 
sure his capture. He, however, took his de- 
parture, and, being met by a British vessel 
immediately outside the dyke which bounds 
the harbor, threw in one well-directed broad- 


side, which damaged the enemy so much that 
stronger contrast than that existing between | 


they were obliged to enter port and repair in- 


| stead of molesting the gallant captain. He 


now found himself in a perilous predicament, 
as there were stationed in his path sixty sail, 
and signal ships at various points to give no- 
tice of his approach. He sailed directly for 
them, and having some knowledge of the sig- 
nals used, by means of an English officer on 
board, he was enabled to mingle in the fleet 
several days undiscovered. He gradually 
dropped off and turned his course to the 
United States. One incident that took place 
in this passage should be mentioned. He was 
chased by an English frigate and sloop-of- war, 
but ran into shoal water, intending to run on 
shore rather than surrender. The enemy sent 
in their boats and made an attack upon him, 
but he beat them off, after their losing upward 
of three hundred men. This action occurred 
off the east end of Long Island, New York. 
Captain Ordineaux was of French extraction, 
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and, we believe, of French birth. He married 
in the eity of New York, where at least one of 
his daughters still resides. 


CAPTAIN JOHN ORDINEAUX, 


Here we have Judge Hitchcock, of Mobile, 
Alabama, grandson of Ethan Allen—a most 
remarkable head, but chiefly so in consequence 
of the ‘large development of Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Conscientiousness. If ever a 
man partook of the qualities of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem which Ethan Allen possessed, 


JUDGE HITCHCOCK. 


Judge Hitchcock must be that man; and his 
Conseienti is large enough to make 
him pre-eminently just, as well as firm and 
self-reliant; a man of strong intellect, great 
foree of character, not remarkable for social 
feelings, and would hew to the line, no matter 
whe might be in his path, and would never 
flinch a hair’s breadth to save the best friend 
he had from just punishment for wrong-doing, 
nor would he hesitate for an instant to stand 
up for unpopular persons if he thought they 
Were in the right. 

The next is Jacob Jervis, an illustration of 
small Imitation and small Agreeableness ; and 








alongside of this is its natural contrast, the 
cast of Clara Fisher, the actress, with Imita- 
tion and Agreeableness large. 
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JACOB JERVIS. CLARA FISHER. 


The next in order is Mr. Fry, a lawyer of 
Cincinnati, remarkable for his Combativeness, 
which gives him a disposition to debate 
sharply, and to enter upon contests at the bar 


with great spirit as well as pleasure. He has 
also good practical talent, and-is well adapted 
to work his way through opposition, to con- 
quer difficulties, and make himself known and 
felt in the community. 

The next is a mask of Mr. Milne, a Scotch- 
man, who was destitute of the power to appre- 
ciate colors ; the organ is small in the cast. 

Here we have the gentle Paul Morphy, 
whose genius as a chess player has made his 
name almost as widely known, if not so much 
revered, as that of his namesake. We pub- 
lished his portrait some two years ago in the 
JourNAL, with an extended sketch of his char- 
acter and biography. 

The following cut is a representation of 
the head of Johnson, who murdered Murray 
in the city of New York, about the year 1825. 
His bust, which is the last on the shelf, denotes 
a temperament of the most unfavorable kind, 
and a mind acting through such a temperament 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be low 
and debased; and if the individual were 
thrown into low life and bad company he 
would be very liable to become vicious and 
depraved. Add to this very unfavorable 
phrenological developments, and we have 
Johnson’s character. His strongest organs 
were Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, Secre- 





tiveness, and Firmness, and these constituted 
the leading features in his character. These 
being perverted rendered him extremely self- 
ish, groveling, cruel, perverse, and hard- 


hearted. * He kept a ‘low boarding-house in 
New York, and having found that one of his 
boarders had money, he first got him drunk, 
robbed him while asleep, and then murdered 
him and concealed his body in a cellar. Some 
time afterward he was detected in removing 
the body, in order to throw it into the sea. 
Through his whole imprisonment and trial he 
appeared perfectly unconcerned, and mani- 
fested, by means of his large Secretiveness and 
Firmness, the most apparent indifference, and 
thus concealed all expressions of his guilt. 


——2 a 
THE PRESIDENT'S SON. 


“ Witte Waxtace Lincon, who died last 
week, was a remarkably bright boy for one of 
his years, and his tutor is fond of telling sto- 
ries of his aptitude in mastering the studies 
which he was pursuing. His memory was so 
wonderfully retentive, that he had only to con 
over once or twice a page of his speller and 
definer, and the impression became so fixed 
that he went through without hesitation or 
blundering, and his other studies in proportion. 
Little Willie was a constant attendant at the 
Sabbath-school, and always manifested a deep 
interest in the instruction and counsel there 
imparted to him.”—New York World. 

No wonder the boy died. Gifted children, 
such as he is represented to have been, are 
made the models of day-school and Sunday- 
school, and teachers allow them to rush on in 
study, if they do not actually stimulate them 
by praise to do so. If the child be from a 
distinguished family, the temptation in the 
teacher to make the favorite a prodigy is 
doubly strong, and many a scion of aristoc- 
racy or of nature’s nobility is thus early blasted 
by hot-bed culture. When will teachers study 
Phrenology and Physiology, and thus qualify 
themselves to treat correctly these sensitive, 
precocious children ? 
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PBOPLE OF WHOM MORE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN MADE. 


[conTINUED. ] 

Or course, my friend, I know who is to you 
the most interesting of all beings, and whose 
history is the most interesting of all histories. 
You are to yourself the center of this world, 
and of all the interests of this world. And 
this is quite right. There is no selfishness 
about all this, except that selfishness which 
forms an essential element in personality— 
that selfishness which must go with the fact 
of one’s having a self. You can not help 
looking at all things as they appear from your 
own point of view; and things press them- 
selves upon your attention and your feeling as 
they affect yourself. And apart from any- 
thing like egotism, or like vain self-conceit, it 
is probable that you may know that a great 
deal depends upon your exertion and your life. 
There are those at home who would fare but 
poorly if you were just now to die. There 
are those who must rise with you if you rise, 
and sink with you if you sink. Does it some- 
times suddenly strike you, what a little object 
you are, to have so much depending on you? 
Vaguely, in your thinking and feeling, you 
add your circumstances and your Jot to your 
personality; and these make up an object of 
considerable extension. You do so with other 
people as well as with yourself. You have 


ali their belongings as a background to the 
picture of them which you have in your mind, 
and they look very little when you see them in 
fact, because you see them without these be- 


longings. I remember, when a boy, how dis- 
appointed I was at first seeing the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was Archbishop Howley. 
There he was, a slender, pale old gentleman, 
sitting in an arm-chair at a public meeting. 
I was chiefly disappointed, because there was 
so little of him. There was just the human 
being. There was no background of grand 
accessories. The idea of the Primate of En- 
gland which I had in some confused manner 
in my mind included a vision of the venerable 
towers of Lambeth—of a long array of solemn 
predecessors, from Thomas 4 Becket down- 
ward—of great historical occasions on which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had been a 
prominent figure ; and in some way I fancied, 
vaguely that you would see the primate sur- 
rounded by all these things. You remember 
the Highlander in “‘ Waverley,” who was 
much mortified when his chief came to meet 
an English guest, unattended by any retinue, 
and who exclaimed, in consternation and sor- 
row, “He has come without his tail!” Even 
such was my early feeling. You understand 
later that associations are not visible, and that 
they do not add to a man’s extension in space, 
But (to go back) you do, as regards yourself, 
what you do as regards greater men ; you add 
your lot to your personality, and thus you 
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make up a bigger object. And when you see 
yourself in your tailor’s shop, in a large mir- 
ror (one of a series), wherein you see your 
figure all round, reflected several times, your 
feeling will probably be, What a little thing 
you are! If you are a wise man you will go 


-away somewhat humbled, and possibly some- 


what the better for the sight. You have, to a 
certain extent, done what Burns thought it 
would do all men much good to do: you have 
“seen yourself as others see you.” And even 
to do so physically is a step toward a juster 
and humbler estimate of yourself in more im- 
portant things. It may here be said, as a far- 
ther illustration of the principle set forth, that 
people who stay very much at home feel their 
stature, bodily and mental, much lessened 
when they go far away from home, and spend 
a little time among strange scenes and people. 
For, going thus away from home, you take 
only yourself. It is but a small part of your 
extension that goes. You go, but you leave 
behind your house, your study, your children. 
your servants, your horses, your garden. And 
not only do you leave them behind, but. they 
grow misty and unsubstantial when you are 
far away from them. And somehow you feel 
that, when you make the acquaintance of a 
new friend some hundreds of miles off, who 
never saw your home and your family, you 
present yourself before him only a twentieth 
part or so of what you feel yourself to be when 
you have all your belongings about you. Do 
you not feel all that? And do you not feel 
that, if you were to go away to Australia for- 
ever, almost as the English coast turned blue 
and then invisible on the horizon, your life in 
England would first turn cloud-like, and then 
melt away ? 

But without further discussing the philoso- 
phy of how it comes to be, I return to the 
statement that you yourself, as you live in 
your home, are to yourself the center of this 
world, and that you feel the force of any great 
principle most deeply when you feel it in your 
own case. And though every worthy mortal 
must be often taken out of himself, especially 
by seeing the deep sorrows and great failures 
of other men, still, in thinking of people of 
whom more might have been made, it touches 
you most to discern that you are one of ‘these. 
It is a very sad thing to think of yourself, and 
to see how much more might have been made 
of you. Sit down by the fire in winter, or go 
out now in summer and sit down under a tree, 
and look back on the moral discipline you 
have gone through—look back on what you 
have done and suffered. Oh, how much better 
and happier you might have been! And how 
very near you have often been to what would 
have made you so much happier and better ! 
If you had taken the other turning when you 
took the wrong one, after much perplexity— 
if you had refrained from saying such a hasty 
word—if you had not thoughtlessly made such 
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aman yourenemy! Such 2 little thing may 
have changed the entire complexion of your 
life. Ah! it was because the points were 
turned the wrong way at that junction, that 
you are now running along a line of railway 
through wild moorlands, leaving the warm | 
champaign below ever more hopelessly behind, 
Hastily, or pettedly, or despairingly, you toot 
the wrong turning, or you might have been 
dwelling now amid verdant fields and silver 
waters in the country of contentment and suc. | 
cess. Many men and women, in the’ témpo. | 
rary bitterness of some disappointment, have 
hastily made marriages which will embitter 
all their future life, or which, at least, make 
it certain that in this world they will never 
know a joyous heart any more. Men have 
died as almost briefless barristers, toiling into 
old age in heartless wrangling, who had tlieir 
chance of high places on the bench, but am- 
bitiously resolved to wait for something higher, 
and so missed the tide. Men in the church 
have taken the wrong path at some critical 
time, and doomed themselves to all the pangs 
of disappointed ambition. ButI think a sincere 
man in the church has a great advantage over | 
almost all ordinary disappointed men. He has | 
less temptation, reading affairs by the light of | 
after-time, to look back with bitterness on any 
mistake he may have made. For, if he be | 
the man I mean, he took the decisive step not 
without seeking the best of guidance, and the 
whole training of his mind has fitted him for 
seeking a higher Hand in the allotment of hu- 
man conditions. And if a man acted for the 
best, according to the light he had, and if he 
truly believes that God puts all in their places 
in life, be may look back without bitterness 
upon what may appear the most grievous 
mistakes. I must be suffered to add, that, if 
he is able heartily to hold certain great truths 
and to rest on certain sure promises, hardly 
any conceivable earthly lot should stamp him 
a soured or disappointed 'man. If it be a sober 
truth that “all things shall work together for 
good” to a certain order of mankind, and if the 
deepest sorrows in this world may serve to 
prepare us for a better, why, then, I think 
that one might hold by a certain ancient phi- 
losopher (and something more) who said, “I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” 

You see, reader, that in thinking of People 
of whom More might have been Made, we are 
limiting the scope of the subject. I am not 
thinking of how more might have been made 
of.us originally. No doubt the potter had 
power over the clay. Give a larger brain, of 
finer quality, and the commonplace man might 
have been a Milton. A little change in the 
chemical composition of the gray matter of 
that little organ which is unquestionably con- 
nected with the mind’s working as no other 
organ of the body is, and oh, what a different 
order of thought would have rolled off from 
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your pen when you sat down and tried to 
write your best! If we are to believe Kobert 
Burns, some people have been made more of 
than was originally intended. A certain poem 
records how that which, in his homely phrase, 


he calls stuff to mak’ a swine,” was ulti- | 


mately converted into a very poor specimen of 
ahuman being. The poet had no irreverent 
intention, I dare say; but I am not about to 
go into the field of speculation which is opened 
up by his words. I know, indeed, that in the 
hands of the Creator each of us might have 
been made a different man. The pounds of 
material which were fashioned into Shak- 
speare might have made a bumpkin with little 
thought beyond pigs and turnips, or, by some 
slight difference beyond man’s skill to trace, 
might have made an idiot. A little infusion 
of energy into the mental constitution might 
have made the mild, pensive day dreamer who 
is wandering listlessly by the river side, some- 
times chancing upon noble thoughts, which he 
does ,not carry out into action, and does not 
even write down on paper, into an active 
worker, with Arnold’s keen look, who would 
have carved out a great career for himself, and 
exercised a real influence over the views and 
conduct of numbers of other men. A very 
little alteration in feature might have made a 
plain face into a beautiful one; and some 
slight change in the position or the contracti- 
bility of certain of the museles might have 
made the most awkward of manners and gaits 
into the most dignified and graceful. All that 
we all understand. But my present subject is 
the making which is in circumstances after 
our natural disposition is fixed—the training, 
coming from a hundred quarters, which forms 
the material supplied by Nature into the char- 
acter which each of us actually bears. And 
setting apart the case of great genius, whose 
bent toward the thing in which it will excel 
is so strong that it will find its own field by 
inevitable selection, and whose strength is 
such that no unfavorable circumstances can 
hold it down, almost any ordinary human 
being may be formed into almost any develop- 
ment. I know a huge massive beam of rough 
iron which supports a great weight. When- 
ever I pass it I can not help giving it a pat 
with my hand, and saying to it, “You might 
have been hair-springs for watches.” I know 
an odd-looking little man attached to a certain 
railway station, whose business it is, when a 
train comes in, to go round it with a large box 
of a yellow concoction and supply grease to 
the wheels. I have often looked out of the 
carriage window at that odd little man and 
thought to myself, “Now you might have 
beer a chief justice.” And, indeed,-I can say 
fror_ >ersonal observation, that the stuff ulti- 
mately converted into cabinet ministers does 
hot at an early stage at all appreciably differ 
from that which never becomes more than 
country parsons. There is a great gulf be- 
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tween the human being who gratefully Te- 
ceives a shilling, and touches his cap as he 
receives it, and the human being whose in- 
come is paid in yearly or half yearly sums, 
and to whom a pecuniary tip would appear as 
an insult; yet, of course, that great gulf is 
the result of training alone. 
laborer, with twelve shillings a week, and the 
bishop with eight thousand pounds a year, had, 
by original constitution, precisely the same 
kind of feeling toward that much-sought yet 
much-abused reality which provides the means 
of life. Who shall reckon up by what millions 
of slight touches from the hand of circum- 
stance, extending over many years, the one 
man is gradually formed into the giving of the 
shilling, and the other man into the receiving 
of it with that touch of his hat? Who shall 
read back the forming influences at work since 
the days in the cradle, that gradually formed 
one man into sitting down to dinner, and an- 
other man into waiting behind his chair? I 
think it would be occasionally a comfort, if 
one could believe, as American planters pro- 
fess to believe about their slaves, that there is 
an original and essential difference between 
men ; for truly the difference in their positions 
is often so tremendous that it is painful to 
think that it is the self-same clay and the self- 
same common mind that are promoted to dig- 
nity and degraded to servitude. And if you 
sometimes feel that—you, in whose favor the 
arrangement tends—what do you suppose your 
servants sometimes think upon the subject ? 
It was no wonder that the millions of Russia 
were ready to grovel before their Czar, while 
they believed that he was “an emanation 
from the Deity.” But in countries where it 
is quite understood that every man is just as 
much an emanation from the Deity as any 
otheF, you will not long have that sort of 
thing. You remember Goldsmith’s noble lines, 
which Dr. Johnson could never read without 
tears, concerning the English character. Is it 
not true that it is just because the humble, 
but intelligent Englishman, understands dis- 
tinetly that we are all of us people of whom 
more might have been made, that he has 
“Jearnt to venerate himself as man?’ And 
thinking of influences which form the charac- 
ter, there is a sad reflection which has often oc- 
curred to me. It is, that circumstances often 
develop a character which it is hard to con- 
template without anger and disgust. And 
yet, in many such cases, it is rather pity that 
is due. The more disgusting the character 
formed in some men the more you should pity 
them. Yet it is hard to do that. You easily 
pity the man whom circumstances have made 
poor and miserable; how much more you 
should pity the man whom circumstances 
have made bad! You pity the man from 
whom some terrible accident has taken a limb 
or a hand; but how much more should you 
pity the man from whom the influences of 
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years have taken a conscience and a heart! 
And something is to be said for even the most 
unamiable and worst of the race. No doubt, 
it is mainly their own fault that they are so 
bad; but still it is hard work to be always 
rowing against wind and tide, and some people 
could be good only by doing that ceaselessly. 
I am not thinking now of pirates and pick- 
pockets. But take the case of a sour, back- 
biting, malicious, wrong-headed, lying old 
woman, who gives her life to saying disagree- 
able things and making mischief between 
friends. There are not many mortals with 
whom one is less disposed to have patience. 
But yet, if you knew all, you would not be-so 
severe in what you think and say of her. You 
do not know the physical irritability of nerve 
and weakness of constitution which that poor 
creature may have inherited; you do not 
know the singular twist of mind which she 
may have got from Nature and from bad and 
unkind treatment in youth; you do not know 
the bitterness of heart she has felt at the polite 
snubbings and ladylike tortures which in ex- 
cellent society are often the share of the poor 
and the dependent. If you knew all these 
things you would bear more patiently with 
my friend Miss Limejuice, though I confess 
that sometimes you would find it uncommonly 
hard to do so. 

As I wrote that last paragraph, I began 
dimly to fancy that somewhere I had seen the 
idea which is its subject treated by an abler 
hand by far than mine. The idea, you may 
be sure, was not suggested to me by books, but 
by what I have seen of men and women. But 
it is a pleasant thing to find that a thought 
which at the time is strongly impressing one’s 
self has impressed other men. And a modest 
person, who knows very nearly what his 
humble mark is, will be quite pleased to find 
that another man has not only anticipated his 
thoughts, but has expressed them much better 
than he could have done. Yes, let me turn 
to that incomparable essay of John Foster, 
‘On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of: Himself.” 
Here it is. 

“ Make the supposition that any given num- 
ber of persons—a hundred, for instance—taken 
promiscuously, should be able to write me- 
moirs of themselves so clear and perfect as to 
explain, to your discernment at least, the en- 
tire process by which their minds have attained 
their present state, recounting all the most im- 
pressive circumstances. If they should read 
these memoirs to you in succession, while 
your benevolence, and the moral principles 
according to which you felt and estimated 
were kept at the highest pitch, you would 
often, during the disclosure, regret to observe 
how many things may be the causes of irre- 
trievable mischief. ‘ Why is the path of life,’ 
you would say, ‘so haunted as if with evil 
spirits of every diversity of noxious agency, 
some of which may patiently accompany, or 
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others of which may suddenly cross, the un- 
fortunate wanderer” And you would regret 
to observe into how many forms of intellectual 
and moral perversion the human mind readily 
yields itself to be modified. * * * 

‘“*T compassionate you,’ would, in a very be- 
nevolent hour, be your language to the wealthy, 
unfeeling tyrant of a family and a neighbor- 
hood, who seeks. in the overawed timidity and 
unretaliated injuries of the unfortunate beings 
within his power, the gratification that should 
have been sought in their affections. Unless 
you had brought into the world some extraor- 
dinary refractoriness to the influence of evil, 
the process that you have undergone could not 
easily fail of being efficacious. If your parents 
idolized their own importance in their son so 
much that they never opposed your inciina- 
tions themselves nor permitted it to be done by 
any subject to their authority—if the humble 
companion, sometimes summoned to the honor 
of amusing you, bore your caprices and inso- 
lence with the meekness without which he 
had Jost his enviable privilege—if you could 
despoil the garden of some nameless dependent 
neighbor of the carefully reared flowers, and 
torment his little dog or cat, without his daring 
te punish you or to appeal to your infatuated 
parents—if aged men address you in a submis- 
sive tone, and with the appellation of ‘Sir,’ 
and their aged wives uttered their wonder at 
your condescension, and pushed their grand- 
children away from around the fire for your 
sake, if you happened, though with the strut of 
pertness, and your hat on your head, to enter 
one of their cottages, perhaps to express your 
contempt of the homely dwelling, furniture, 
and fare—if, in maturer life, you associated 
with vile persons, who would forego the con- 
test of equality to be your allies in trampling 
on inferiors—and if, both then and since, you 
have been suffered to deem your wealth the 
compendium or equivalent of every ability and 
every good quality—it would indeed be im- 
mensely strange, if you had not become in 
due time the miscreant who may thank the 
power of the laws in civilized society that he 
is not assaulted with clubs and stones, to 
whom one could cordially wish the opportunity 
and the consequences of attempting his tyranny 
among some such people as those submissive 
sons of Nature in the forests of North America, 
and whose dependents aud domestic relatives 
may be almost forgiven when they shall one 
day rejoice at his funeral.” 

What do you think of ‘hat, my reader, as a 
specimen of embittered eloquence and nervous 
pith? It is something to read massive and 
energetic sense, in days wherein mystical 


twaddle, and subtlety which hopelessly defies | 


all logic, are sometimes thought extremely 
fine, if they are set out in a style which is re- 
fined into mere effeminacy. 

I cherish a very strong conviction (as has 
been said) that, at least in the case of educated 
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people, happiness is a grand discipline for 
bringing out what is amiable and excellent. 
You understand, of course, what I mean by 
happiness. We all know, of course, that light- 
heartedness is not very familiar to grown-up 
people, who are doing the work of life, who 
feel its many cares, and who do not forget the 
many risks which hang over it. I am not 
thinking of the kind of thing which is suggest- 
ed to the minds of children when they read, at 
the end of a tale, concerning its heroine and 
hero, that “they lived happily ever after.” 
No, we don’t look for that. By happiness I 
mean freedom from terrible anxiety and from 
pervading depression of spirits, the conscious- 
ness that we are filling our place in life 
with decent success and approbation, religious 
principle and character, fair physical health 
throughout the family, and moderate good 
temper and good sense. And I hold, with Syd- 
ney Smith, and with that keen practical phi- 
losopher, Becky Sharpe, that happiness and 
success tend very greatly to make people pas- 
sably good. Well, 1 see an answer to the 
statement, as I do to most statements ; but, at 
least, the beam is never subjected to the strain 
which would break it. I have seen the grad- 
ual working of what I call happiness and suc- 
cess in ameliorating character. I have known 
a man who, by necessity, by the pressure of 
poverty, was driven to write for the magazines 
—a kind of work for which he had no special 
talent or liking, and which he had never in- 
tended to attempt. There was no more mis- 
erable, nervous, anxious, disappointed being on 
earth than he was, when he began his writing 
for the press. And sure enough, his articles 
were bitter and ill-set to a high degree. They 
were thoroughly ill-natured and bad. They 
were not devoid of a certain cleverness, but 
they were the sour products of a soured nature. 
But that man gradually got into comfortable 
circumstances, and with equal step with his 
lot the tone of his writings mended, till, as a 
writer, he became conspicuous for the health- 
ful, cheerful, and kindly nature of all he pro- 
duced. I remember seeing a portrait of an 
eminent author, taken a good many years ago, 
at a time when he was straggling into notice, 
and when he was being very severely handled 
by the critics. That portrait was really truc- 
ulent of aspect. It was sour, and even fero- 
cious-looking. Years afterward I saw that 
author, at a time when he had attained vast 
success, and was universally recognized as 
a great man. How improved that face! All 
the savage lines were gone; the bitter look 
was gone ; the great man looked quite genial 
and amiable. And I came to know that he 
really was all he looked. Bitter jadgments of 
men, imputations of evil motives, disbelief in 
anything noble or generous, a disposition to 
repeat tales to the prejudice of others, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness—all 
these things may possibly come out of a bad 
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heart; but they certainly come out of a mis- 
erable one. The happier any human being is 
the better and more kindly he thinks of aj, 
It is the man who is always worried, whox 
means are uncertain, whose home is uncom, | 
fortable, whose nerves are rasped by some 
kind friend who daily repeats and enlarges 
upon everything disagreeable for him to hear 
—it is he who thinks hardly of the character 
and prospects of humankind, and who believes 
in the essential and unimprovable badness of 
the race. 

This is not a treatise on the formation of 
character; it pretends to nothing like com. 
pleteness. If this essay were to extend toa 
volume of about three hundred and eighty 
pages, I might be able to set out and discuss, | 
in something like a full and orderly fashion, © 
the influences under which human beings | 
grow up, and the way in which to make the 
most of the best of these influences, and to | 
evade or neutralize the worst. And if, after | 
great thought and labor, I had produced such | 
a volume, I am well aware that nobody would | 
read it. So I prefer to briefly glance at a few 
aspects of a great subject just as they present 
themselves, leaving the complete discussion of 
it to solid individuals with more leisure at their 
command, 
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THE QUIET HOME. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
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“ Wuar dear, quiet, little things Mrs. Bird’s 
children are !” said a lady-to her friend. “I 
called to see Mrs. Bird to-day, and found her 
in the nursery with her two boys and two 
girls, about the ages of mine. It would have 
done your heart good to see how sweetly they 
behaved. Perfect little gentlemen and ladies 
they were. I felt perfectly diseouraged. Mine! 
why, they are wild asses’ colts in comparison.” 

“ There is a great difference in children,” 
replied the friend. ‘1 know some little boys 
and girls that Mrs, Bird weald 3 not find so 
easily subdued.” 

“T could hardly credit my eyes; but, as 
they say, seeing is believing,” resumed the 
first speaker. “For more than an hour I sat 
and talked with Mrs. Bird, in the nursery, 
without onee being disturbed by noise or any 
of the unpleasant interruptions incident to the 
presence of children.” 

“ What were they doing 2?” asked the other 
in surprise. 

“ That was most remarkable of all. Mrs. 
















Bird has four children. Willy is the oldest— 


just in his tenth year. Meeta is seven, / 
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Agnes is five, and the baby, as they call 
Andrew, nearly four. Just the ages for 
thoughtless, mischief-making, troublesome, 
noisy romps. But they were as still as mice 
in a cheese. She had them ali doing some- 
thing. Willy she had taught various kinds of 
netting and ornamental needle-work. It was 
a wonderful resource for the child, said she, 
keeping his thoughts and fingers busy, and 
both out of mischief. She showed me a hand- 
some anti-macassar, in crochet, which he had 
just finished. I’m sure that [ couldn’t have 
done it better. I could not help looking upon 
the delicately formed, sweet-faced boy as he 
sat earnestly engaged at his work—he was 
embroidering a pair of slippers in Berlin wool 
for his father—and contrasting him with my 
Tom, a great, rude, coarse boy, with dirty, 
rough hands, that are always in better con- 
dition for grasping a wheelbarrow than plying 
aneedle. And the comparison, I can assure 
you, was not made without a sigh.” 

“Did the boy look happy ”’ inquired the 
friend. 

“ Perfectly so. He wanted no amusement 
besides his books and his needle-work. You 
couldn’t drive him iato the street, his mother 
said.” 

“Dear little fellow! What a comfort to 
have such a child !”’ 

“Isn’t it? It really did me good to look 
into his sweet, pure face, so girlish and 
delicate.” 

“T should like to understand Mrs. Bird’s 
system, for there must be art in the case. All 
children are born romps.’’ 

“*T begin early,’ she said to me, ‘and 
repress all rudeness and disorder. It is the 
mind that governs in children as well as in 
men. You must give this the right direction. 
Mere noise-making I never permitted. Boys, 
it is said, will grasp a hammer and pound 
instinctively. I think, in most cases, they 
pound because a hammer is given to them. 
Try them with the sweet face and fragile 
form of a baby doll, and you will rarely see 
an inclination to pound. [ commenced with 
the doll, not with the hammer; and you see 
the resuit. Willy is as gentle asagirl. He 
never throws the house into disorder—never 
makes discordant noises—never quarrels with 
or teases his brother or sister. So with the 
rest. I begin right, you see; and upon a 
right beginning everything depends. My 
husband is a home-loving, order-loving, quiet- 
loving man; and [| make it my business to 
see that home is all he desires. “How much 
I enjoy my home—it is so quiet—so orderly !”’ 
During the first year of our marriage Mr. 
Bird often said this. I had seen”other homes. 
{ was familiar with the way in which young 
children were permitted to destroy all comfort 
in @ household by their noise and disorder ; 
and [ made up my mind to have things dif- 
ferent, as you can see. And the children 





themselves are much happier. I keep them 
busy at something from morning till night— 
busy enough not to think of eating all the 
while. This gormandizing among children is 
dreadful! It makes mere gluttons of them— 
developing the animal and repressing the 
intellectual. It is the ravenous eating that 
makes them coarse, rude, and cruel, like wild 
beasts.’ »” 

“T believe Mrs. Bird is more than half 
right,” was remarked upon this. “I have 
often said that children were permitted to eat 
overmuch. Mine would stuff themselves like 
Christmas turkeys, from morning till night, 
if not restricted.” 

‘ Employment, such as Mrs. Bird provides 
for her children, is certainly the best corrector 
of this habit of eating.” 

‘* How did she get along with baby Andrew 
—the little fuur-year-old you mentioned ? 
Was he as orderly and silent as the rest ?”’ 

‘He was poring over a picture spelling- 
beok for most of the time that I was there, 
and afterward occupied himself with stringing 
beads. I deelare it was all a wonder to me. 
Such a charming family of children I have 
never seen elsewhere. What a change there 
would be for the better, if all mothers under- 
stood and practiced on Mrs. Bird’s system.” 

“ Better for heaven, it may be,” said the 
friend, @ little equivocally. 

“For heaven? I don’t see your meaning.” 

“ Such children are almost too good to live.” 

“ Oh 

“Mrs. Bird’s quiet home may be very 
pleasant, and her system of government very 
beautiful—but there is danger.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ That her children will not live.” 

“Why? Because they are too good for this 
earth, as you have just intimated ?” 

“T am not sure that they are really any 
better in heart than some less orderly and 
more boisterous children. What I mean is, 
that Mrs. Bird’s system depresses the animal 
forces, leaving the bodies of her children more 
liable to disease and less able to resist the 
attack when it comes.” 

“They are much less exposed than any 
other children.” 

“ Perhaps so. But, for my part, on reflec- 
tion, I would rather take the chances of a less 
orderly system of home management— mine, 
for instance, a little modified—noisy, and like 
a bediam, as the house often is.” 

It was on the evening of this very day that 
Mr. Bird said to his wife, as if the subject 
was suddenly forced upon his observation : 

“] don’t think our children have strong 
constitutions. Willy’s face is too delicate for 
the face of a boy, and his body too slender. 
I observe also that his shoulders are depressed. 
Hark !”” 

Both listened for a few moments. 

“ T don’t just like that cough,” said Mr. Bird. 





* A little cold,” remarked his wife ; “ Willy 
got his feet wet to-day.” 

‘““T never saw children with such indifferent 
appetites,” said Mr. Bird; “they don’t eat 
enough to keep pigeons alive.”’ 

‘“* Most children eat too much,” was the 
reply; “and more children are made sick 
from overfeeding than abstemiousness.”’ 

“But there is a golden mean,’’ replied Mr. 
Bird. 

“To reach which has been my study. Do 
not fear. The children eat quite as much as 
is good for them.” 

“ There it is again ! 
at all.” 

Mr. Bird arose and went up to the room 
where the children were sleeping. . Willy’s 
cheeks were slightly flushed—his skin was 
dry and above the natural heat—and his 
respiration just enough obstructed to make it 
audible. His father stood for some moments 
looking down upon his sleeping boy. 

“ There is nothing the matter with him.” 

Even as Mrs. Bird said this, Willy coughed 
again, and as he coughed he raised his hand 
to his throat and moaned as if in suffering. 

“ Willy, Willy, dear !”’ 

“T weuldn’t disturb him,” said Mrs. Bird. 

The father’s voice had penetrated his half- 
wakened sense, and, opening his eyes, he 
looked up with a half-wondering glance. 

“ Are you sick, Willy ?”’ 

The boy coughed again, and more conval- 
sively, pressing his hand on his chest. 

“ Does it hart you te cough ?”_ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tt hurts me right here,” his hand remain- 
ing just where he had placed it a moment 
before. 

The panting of the child showed that there 
was constriction of the lungs. 

“T am going for the doctor”—Mr. Bird 
spoke aside to his wife. 

“T hardly think it is necessary,” objected 
the mother. “It is only some slight disturb- 
ance from cold, and will pass away. This 
sudden waking has quickened his heart-beat.’”’ 

Usually Mr. Bird deferred to his wife in all 
matters relating to the children, though his 
judgment did not always coincide with her 
discipline. But he was too well satisfied that 
Willy required a physician now, to hesitate a 
moment on the mother’s objection. So he 
went away in haste. 

The physician was far from treating the 
case indifferently. His practiced eye recog- 
nized the symptoms of an acute pneumonia, 
and his treatment was such as to fill the hearts 
of the parents with sudden fear. 

“If the boy had any constitution”—it was 
on the fifth day, and the physician was reply- 
ing to an anxious inquiry made by the dis- 
tressed mother, all of whose fears were 
excited—“ if the boy hed any constitution, I 
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could speak all the encouragement your heart | 
All 


desires. But he is a hot-house plant. 
the vital forces are but feebly reactive.” 

“ His health has always been good, doctor,” 
interposed Mrs. Bird. 


“He has never had any serious sickness, | 


but he laeks physical stamina, for all that.” 

The doctor’s words sent a shuddering chill 
to the mother’s heart; while a faint conviction 
of error dawned upon her mind. 


realized. At the end of ten anxious days, it 
was apparent to every one that Willy’s hours 
upon the earth were numbered. There was 
no power of resistance in that delicate frame, 
and without even a struggle for life, the con- 
test ended. 

In less than a week after the death of 
Willy there came another summons for the 
doctor. He found the sorrowing parents in 
alarm again. Little Andrew, “the baby,” 
was sick. Sore throat—fever—stupor. 

“He has not been out anywhere for two 
weeks,” said Mrs. Bird. 

Her meaning was, that having been shut up 
in the house during that period, it was impos- 
sible for him to have contracted any conta- 
gious disease. 

‘Jt would have been far better if you had 
sent him out every day.” 

The doctor’s words were more an utterance 
of his own thoughts than a remark to Mrs. 
Bird, 

Andrew, “the baby,” was carried out by 
the mourners in less than a week from the 
time when the doctor sat down by the bed on 
which he lay, and placed his fingers on the 
quick, wiry pulse which sent a warning of 
death to his heart. 

“Our children have no constitutions,” said 
Mr. Bird, sadly, as he gazed with dim eyes 
upon the two delicate blossoms that remained 
to shed their fragrance in his quiet home. 

“They have always been healthy,” an- 
swered the mother in mournful tones. 

“ The doctor says that we should give them 
more fresh air, and a great deal of out-door 
exercise.” 

“ Jane takes. them out walking every day ; 
but I don’t see that it does any good. Agnes 
always comes home tired and fretful; and 
Meeta took cold to-day. Neither of them are 
as well or as happy after these walks as when 
they remain in the house.” 

No wonder they were tired and fretful, or 
showed symptoms of cold, after these daily 
recreations in the open air. Holding each a 


hand of their attendant, they would walk | 


slowly as nuns, and orderly as charity chil- 
dren in a procession. There was no hop, 
skip, and jamp—no impulsive start or merry 
romp—but a strict observance of the last 
maternal injunction, ‘‘ Now walk along like 
good, quiet children.” 


+ 





in the open air, was an inevitable result ; 
weariness, and something worse. The outside 
air was different from the air of their homes. 
It was colder and more humid. To meet this, 
and derive a benefit instead of sustaining an 
injury, there must be a quicker circulation 
and increased bodily warmth. Mere addition 
of clothing would not accomplish the desired 
object. There must be quicker movements of 


| the body—vigorous exercise—producing in- 
Too surely were the physician’s fears | 


creased vital action. 

The mother insisted on it that these daily 
walks were not good for the children. Mr. 
Bird, in doubt, called upon the doctor, and 


| submitted the question anew. 


“Give them plenty of air and out-of-door 
exercise,’ was his repeated and very emphatic 
injunctions. “If you wish to raise your chil- 
dren, let them have a chance to acquire 
strength.” 

And so the daily goings were continued, 
whether the air was dry or damp, warm or 
chilling. If it was warm, the children came 
back wearied; if damp, with symptoms of 
cold ; and always in some way showing a loss 
of, instead of an increased, vital activity. 
They were too well trained, at five and seven, 
to commit the indiscretion of a romp in the 
street, and romping in the quiet house they 
called their home was a thing never known or 
heard of by either of the little patterns of 
propriety. 

As Willy had died, so died—ere the sum- 
mer’s greenness had faded from the new-made 
graves of the first departed—Meeta, next to 
him in years. 

Only Agnes was left to the stricken parents 
now. She was pure, and white, and delicate 
as a lily. That Meeta had been injured by 
the daily walks in the open air they were 
fully convinced; and, notwithstanding the 
repeated remonstrances of the family physician, 
they refused to let the fresh breathings of 
heaven upon their child. 

One day—it was a sunny visitant in the 
early spring-time, ere the violet opens its blue 
eyes among the fresh shooting grass—Agnes 
strayed from the nursery, and, going beyond 
the watchful eyes of her mother, gained an 
open chamber window, and, climbing on a 
chair, looked out upon the budding trees and 
the emerald carpet which Nature had spread 
over the small plat of open ground that lay in 


| front of the dwelling. The window looked to 


the south, and the air came pressing in from 
that quarter, bathing the child’s brow with a 
refreshing coolness. She laid her slender arm 
upon the window-sill, and, resting her face 


upon her arms, looked out, half dreamily, and_ 


with a quiet sense of pleasure. When her 
mother found her, half an hour afterward, she 
was asleep. 

A robust child might have suffered from 


| some temporary derangement of the system, 
Weariness, after such attempted recreations | 


consequent on checked perspiration; but to 





one of Agnes’ feeble constitution, exposui 
like this must always be followed by serions 
consequences. When Mrs. Bird caught Agnes 
in her arms, a wild fear throbbed in her 
heart. Alas! it was no idle fear. She soon 
detected symptoms too well understood, and 
sent in haste for the doctor. 

“Some slight derangement,” he said, 
evasively, to the eager questionings of the 
mother. But his tones were a death-knell, 

Very, very quiet is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird. There is no wild disorder of chil. 
dren there, but a stillness that makes the 
heart ache. Mrs. Bird resolved, in the begin. 
ning, to have a‘ quiet, orderly home, and she 
has done her work well. 
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THE TONGUE. 

Tne organ of Taste is generally held to be 
synonymous with the tongue, but, in reality, 
the throat and the nostril are as much con- 
cerned as the tongue in the perception of 
taste. The power of these portions of the 
body to distinguish savors, mainly depends, as 
in the case of the eye and the ear, upon their 


connection with the brain through those fine | 
white chords which have been already re | 


ferred to as called nerves. The tongue and 
the auxiliary organs of taste are largely sup- 
plied with nerves, and through them those 
sensations are experienced which we connect 
with the words taste, savor, sapidity ; sweet, 
salt, sour, bitter, and the like. 

Of all the organs of the senses, that of 
taste, which may be held to be represented 
simply by the tongue, is probably the one 
which receives the worst usage at our hands. 
The eye, the ear, and the nose are not edu- 
cated at all, or their education is left to 
chance, but the tongue is deliberately mis- 
educated, perverted, and led astray. We eat 
what we should not eat; drink what we 
should not drink; eat too much of what we 
may eat, and drink too much of what we may 
drink. And the result is, that we ruin our 
health, enfeeble our bodies, dull our intellects, 
brutalize our feelings, and harden our hearts. 
If the tongue could be allowed to speak for 
itself, instead of being compelled by -the 
other organs of the body only to speak for 
them, it would protest loudly against the 
treatment which it receives. Many a pipefal 
of bad tobacco, and glass of worse liquor, 
and plateful of ill-cooked meat, and wasteful 
dinner, and heavy supper would find such 6 
clamor raised against it by the tongue, that it 
would fail to find entrance into the mouth. 
And, on the other hand, such an outery would 
be made for milk, and bread and butter—for 
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plain food, and plenty of it—that a man 
would be thankful to eat and drink rationally 
and temperately, if only to keep his own 
tongue quiet. Yet, after all, if when a man 
were about to become a glutton, or a drunkard, 
or a self-poisoner, his tongue should keep 
shouting out, “No! no! don’t take it! don’t 
take it! murder! murder!” why, I believe he 
would bite it out, and spit itaway. It may 
be worth a moment’s reflection, however, to 
consider what the effect would be on us if it 
were otherwise. As it is, the tongue. is the 
slave of the rest of the body, as well as of the 
soul. The heart says, Make love for me, and 
the tongue makes love for the heart; the 
brain says, Discourse for me, and the tongue 
discourses for the brain; the soul says, Pray 
for me, sing for me, curse for me, tell lies for 
me; and the tongue prays, sings, curses, and 
tells lies for the soul. If, however, the tongue 
should refuse to do all this, unless it were 
allowed a word occasionally for itself, what 
startling things it would tell us, even if it 
were permitted to speak only of what con- 
cerned it as the organ of taste! What a uni- 
versal consternation would be created, if some 
fine morning we were all awakened by our 
tongues talking to us instead of for us! Each 
startled listener would run to the mirror and 
gaze in horror at his tongue in it, only to see, 
as it were, that tongue talk to him from the 
glass, and reproach him for his intemperance. 
Suppose the man really ill, the doctor sent for, 
and that the tongue, after reluctantly telling 
for the sick man an outrageous falsehood as to 
the cause of his illness, were, the moment it 
was thrust out at the physician’s request, to 
proclaim what really made the liar ill, how 
would the patient and the doctor look! Or 
fancy when one hypocritical lady was about 
to pretend to another hypocritical lady, ad- 
miration of an ill-made dish of the latter’s 
cooking, which in reality she abhorred, that 
her tongue spoke for itself, instead of speaking 
for her, and told the truth, and that the tongue 
of the second lady said of itself, “I agree 
with you,” how strangely the two hypocrites 
would feel ! 

If our tongues had such a power, all social 
feasting would come to an end. Every man 
would eat and drink alone in some hermeti- 
cally closed cell with deafened walls. Every 
fortunate baby, even before it was christened 
or vaccinated, would have its tongue clipped 
out as the greatest service that could be ren- 
dered to it. A few, intended for the pulpit 
and the bar, and as professors and lecturers, 
would be doomed to the misery of retaining 
their tongues ; but the more favored majority 
would thankfully find themsewes dumb. If 
any but doomed public speakers sought to ex- 
clude themselves from this dismembering, 
they would be forced to submit.. What dinner 
even of herhs could be eaten in peace, if a 
single rebellious tongue were left to criticise 








it? What credit would remain to physicians, 
if the tongues of their patients could reproach 
them for the ill-judged drugs they administer- 
ed? What rest could a selfish world have, if 
the tongues of all the famine-stricken hun- 
gerers on the face of the earth were night and 
day to ery unto it for food? No! it could 
not be; and yet what a reproach on human- 
ity that it should be so! If the tongues of the 
lower animals could speak for themselves, 
how seldom would they exercise their privi- 
lege! how certainly they would be listened to 
by their possessors ! 

And yet we, men and women, may keep 
our tongues, and they may hold their peace. 
There is within our hearts another tongue, 
which calls itself conscience, and is the slave 
of no organ or faculty of body or soul, but 
the lord of them all, It will not be stop 
in its unceasing truth-teilings, and if we will 
not heed its silent accusings, we would not 
listen to the open upbraidings of our tongues. 

Of them I will say no more, neither will I 
do more than touch upon the interesting but 
difficult question of the esthetics of taste. 
The great majority of the community must be 
content with daily bread. and it would be idle 
and even cruel to discuss before them nice 
questions concerning meats and drinks which 
they never taste. And they may be consoled 
by the reflection, that the small minority who 
can gratify their palates too often pamper 
them, and are tempted into a gluttony or 
epicureanism far more pitiable and degrading 
than condemnation to the coarsest fare. Yet 
assuredly taste has its legitimate esthetical 
domain, and it is as unworthy of man’s true 
dignity that he should be content to live upon 
the husks that the swine do eat. as that he 
should be miserable if he do not fare sumptu- 
ously every day. All the other senses have a 
direct interest in the practical decisions of the 
sense of taste. Drunkenness and dyspepsia 
dim the eye, dull the ear, blunt the nostril, 
and make the hand tremble. In this country 
also, they are as much occasioned, direetly or 
indirectly, by the unpalatable food which the 
untrained hand of the ignorant house-mother 
provides for the working man’s family, as they 
are by the too tempting viands with which his 
well-salaried French cook loads the rich man’s 
table. Till, indeed, both rich and poor un- 
derstand better the laws of health, and put 
more extensively in practice the plentiful dis- 
coveries of science in relation to the wisest 
way of dealing with themselves physically, 
we must be prepared to witness enormous 
waste, not only of food and money, but of the 
bodies and souls of men. And it is vain to 
discuss, unless in some special circles, the 
esthetics of taste, while the very alphabet 
of diet remains unmastered; a few words, 
accordingly, will suffice upon the subject. 

The sense of taste is denied the free and 
liberal gratification which is accorded to the 
other senses. It costs but the unconscious 
lifting of the eyelid to provide the eye with a 
feast of many courses ; it needs but a turn of 
the head, and often not even that, and the ear 
is filled with musie; and, at the utmost, an 
inclination of the face, and the nostril is full 
of perfume. But the mouth is a helpless ex- 
pectant, which is not filled merely by being 
opened ; and all the other senses must labor 
till they are weary, before taste can be even 
slightly gratified. We may be played to by 





invisible Ariels, and, like Stephano, have our 
music for nothing. Those innocent thieves, 
the winds, will make free for us with imperial 
gardens, and fetch us unbidden the fragrance 
of their choicest flowers. The works of art 
of the Great Master are ours at all times to 
gaze upon without any fee: but we must earn 
our bread with the sweat of our brow. Here 
and there a select mortal may bend a cool 
forehead over an unearned, luxurious repast, 
but some other mortal’s brow will all the 
sooner grow wrinkled, and his crust must be 
procured by the harder toil. There is thus a 
hungry helplessness about the mouth which 
places it esthetieally on a level far below 
the eye, soaring like an eagle through space, 
and the ear, like ad ag listening 
serenely to the of orld. The 
sense of taste, in truth, is at the mercy of the 
other senses ; and it can revenge itself 
for their neglect or misuse of it, it is a sufferer 
by its own revenge. } 

Moreover, it is selfish in a eee 
sense is. The of one man is of no 
delight because eye of another is gazing 
on the same beautiful object—nay, often its 
delight is thereby increased ; the ear is quick- 
ened to a keener pleasure when it is not a 
solitary listener; and the nostril asks no 
monopoly of the scents it loves. But the 
most generous and self-denying of men can 
not share his morsel, as he cau his music, 
even with her he loves best. The rigid phi- 
losopher may tell us that all the senses are 
equally selfish, and that each tongue does not 
more certainly appropriate to itself what no 
other tongue is allowed to taste, than each 
eye sees and each ear hears what no other 
eyes and ears are permitted to see or hear. 
But we do not feel it so esthetically, and so 
we think more meanly of the sense of taste 
than of the others, and this even when it 
is not wronged by famine, or pampered by 
luxury. 

Thus, helpless, selfish, and exacting, the 
dependent of the other senses, and the servant 
of the body rather than of the soul, it links 
us more with the lower animals than with 
higher existences, and has no element of 
ethereality about it. A hungry hog probably 
derives more delight from the impression 
made upon his gustatory nerves by the con- 
tents of his trough, than the most sensitive 
human epicure ever did from his most re- 
cherché wines and dishes. Protracted hunger 
is assuredly a more pitiable thing than blind- 
ness or deafness; but it is also more horrible, 
and partakes of the forbidding character of 
disease; nor does the voracity of a famished 
man display much of the sublime or beau- 
tiful. A social feast, indeed, may furnish 
pleasure to every sense, but it is not till bun- 
ger is appeased that the higher senses are 
ministered to; and gourmands notoriously do 
not lay a double task upon their tongues, but 
agree with the ascetics in eating in silence. 
We must, indeed, reduce ourselves to mere 
animals if we give this sense the pre-emi- 
nence, since it is glorified only by association 
with the others ; for the tongue, as the organ 
of taste, is the commissary-general, without 
whose supplies the other senses can achieve 
no esthetical conquests, and it is entitled to 
its share in the honors assigned to the united 
five; but its own sword is seldom drawn, and 
its aspect is not heroic. To employ one’s 
tongue, however, to speak against itself is but 
unhandsome treatment of it, and I will open 
my lips no further on this matter. 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. 


them in such a way as 
to be almost invulner- 
able to criticism and 
overthrow. His Lan- 
guage is large; hence, 
he is ready as a4 
speaker, and his mem- 
ory being good, he has 
his matter of fact in 
hand so that he is 
prompt as well as cor- 
rect in his statements. 
His Comparison being 
large, renders him a 
very sharp critic, able 
to use analogies and 
parables with great 
effect, also to illustrate, 
by surrounding facts 
and history, whatever 
prineiple or opinion he 
may advocate. His 
Human Nature, know!l- 
edge of character, is 
excellent, and he has 
a fund of kindness, 
friendship, and humor 
which enable him to 
say sharp things to en- 
emies in such a manner 
as not to give offense. 
We believe that no 
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Joun P. Hate is remarkable for his consti- 
tutional power, health, and vigor. He is stout 
built, and above the medium size; he has an 
ample chest, indicating great breathing power ; 
he is stout about the waist, indicative of an 
excellent nutritive system; he has also the 
signs of excellent cireulation., These quali- 
ties, combined with his strong frame, lay the 
foundation for excellent health and physical 
vigor, and also constitute a basis for the sup- 
port of his great brain. 

Though Mr. Hale is distinguished for wit 
and humor, he is still more remarkable for 
steadiness of purpose, calm self-reliance, pa- 
tienee under provocation, and relative coolness 
of temper. There are few men in the coun- 
try who have been more opposed and even 
badgered by austere and captious opponents, 
but he has borne the flood-tide of their oppo- 
sition with a steadiness and calmness really 
surprising. Had he possessed a nervous, ex- 
eitable temperament and a weak frame, the op- 
position would have fretted, chafed, and worn 
him out. The reader will observe that his 
forehead is prominent in the middle and lower 
portions, which indicates a ready, practical 
mini, excellent memory of history and per- 
sonal experience, and ability to speak extem« 
poraneously, quoting facts, and combining 






























man who has occupied a seat in the Senate of 
the United States since John P. Hale entered 
it, could say so many cutting and pungent 
things to such an overwhelming opposition, 
and be able to retain his position in the per- 
sonal friendship of his opponents. He is un- 
questionably a man of courage. Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness are well developed. 
He has fair Self-Esteem and uncommon Firm- 
ness and Hope; hence, he has no fear of 
opponents, has perfect selfpossession, is will- 
ing to wait for popularity until public senti- 
ment reaches his opinions and position; and 
though he doubtless desires the good opinion 
of all, he is not afraid to be unpopular for the 
time being. Had he small Self-Esteem he 
would not be able to stand up as he has done, 
alone, and advocate an unpopular side. We 
have fancied that he really enjoyed the storm 
which his speeches seemed to raise. He is 
not secretive, has few concealments, and since 
he does not appear to desire popularity, his op- 
ponents generally give him credit for sincerity, 
however unpopular his opinions may be. His 
large Hope gives him confidence in the 
future and a will to work for the ultimate 
harvest ; tosow in due season, that he may ulti- 
timately reap. Veneration appears to be large, 
giving respect for things sacred, a belief in the 
superintendence of an overruling Providence ; 
and Benevolence appears to be very large, 
giving him sympathy for suffering, kindness 
for the poor and the oppressed, and a desire to 
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do and suffer for those who have no one io 
take their parts. As a lawyer he would 
espouse the cause of the poor and the op. 
pressed, and might make his most eloquent 
speeches in defense of innocence and poverty 
against pride, wealth, and power, and all 
without pecuniary fee or reward. His social 
nature is strongly developed; few men have 
so much power to awaken and retain the 
friendship of his compeers ; and in the family, 
and wherever there are children to be petted, 
he feels at home. The organs in the side head 
are fairly developed, indicating good mechan.: 
ical judgment, fair economy, and decided en- 
ergy of character, combined with prudence, 
frankness, and courage. 

Mr. Hale’s power is greatly attributable to 
the strength of his constitution and the sound- 
ness of his health. Vexations and labors which 
would wear out or break down most men, 
only serve as stimulants to arouse to vigorous 
action an organization such as his. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

John Parker Hale was born at Rochester, 
in the county of Strafford, and State of New 
Hampshire, on the 31st day of March, 1806. 
He received a collegiate education at Bowdoin 
College, entering in September, 1823, and 
graduating therefrom in 1827. Immediately 
after graduating from college he entered upon 
the study of law at his native village; but in 
June of the following year he removed to 
Dover, the shire town of Strafford County, and 
pursued his studies in the office and under the 
instruction of D. M. Christie, Esq., LL.D., 
then and now one of the most eminent lawyers 
of New Hampshire. In September, 1830, Mr. 
Hale was admitted to the bar, and entered 
upon the practice of law at Dover, where he 
at once took a high rank in his profession. 
Indeed, his ability so immediately attracted 
public attention, and secured the public confi- 
dence, that the pecuniary reward of the first 
year of his professional labor far exceeded the 
average compensation of practitioners of long 
standing. In March, 1832, he was elected 
representative of the town of Dover, in the 
State Legislature. In 1834 he was appointed 
the attorney of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, by Genera] Jackson, 
and was reappointed to the same office in 1838 
by Martin Van Buren, but was removed there- 
from in 1841 by John Tyler. In 1843 he was 
chosen by general ticket one of the represent- 
atives of New Hampshire in the 28th Congress 
of the United States. It was during this 
Congress that the scheme of the annexation 
of Texas was brought forward and pressed 
upon the country. Mr. Hele at an early day 
perceived that the animating soul of that 
movement was slavery—that its sole object 
was to extend the area and strengthen the 
political influence of that institution, as well 
as to fortify it against assault from abroad. 
It was the first instance in our history in 
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which the powers of the Government were 
avowedly sought to be wielded for these pur- 
poses. From all such purposes and objects 
the soul of Mr. Hale instinctively revolted. 
In January, 1845, he addressed to his con- 
stituents his famous “ Texas letter,” exposing 
and denouncing the animus of the Texas 
scheme, preferring to forfeit his return to 
Congress, if his constituents so willed it, than 
to aid in the furtherance of any such purposes. 
For this act of insubordination and independ- 
ence of party dictation, the Democratic party 
of New Hampshire, under the lead of Franklin 
Pierce, excommunicated him, and nominated 
another candidate for his place. The Whig 
party also nominated and supported its candi- 
dates. The Democratic party at that time 
was largely in the ascendant in the State; 
nevertheless, the election being by general 
ticket, and a majority requisite to an election, 
Mr. Hale was able, running as an independent 
third candidate, to defeat an election at suc- 
cessive trials, by a constantly increasing vote, 
though not able to secure his own return. In 
1846 he was elected a representative to the 
so-called “ Coalition” Legislature, on the as- 
sembling of which he was chosen Speaker of 
the House, and before the close of the session 
was elected United States Senator for the term 
commencing March, 1847. During a portion 
of this term Mr. Hale was the only free-soil 
member of the Senate. His opinions on the 
subject of slavery exposed him to the frequent 
attacks and slights of the then dominant and 
domineering party. But such was the tact 
and ever ready wit of the champion of free- 
dom, that these attacks were made to recoil 
upon their authors, and place the object of 
them still higher in public estimation. In 
1852 Mr. Hale was selected as the standard- 
bearer of the free-seil party in the Presidential 
contest of that year. The compromise mea- 
sures of 1850 had just been passed, and the 
two great parties of the country had pledged 
their faith that they were a “ finality” of the 
whole slavery question, and were vying with 
each other in subserviency to them. Many 
opponents of slavery, weary of the agitation, 
and putting faith in the professions of the 
hour, gave in their adhesion to those measures. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hale received the suffrages 
of more than 157,000, who would not bow the 
knee to the Baal of slavery. The close of 
Mr. Hale’s term found the Democratic party 
in power in New Hampshire, and the Hon. 
Charles G. Atherton was elected to the Senate 
by that party, who vauntingly proclaimed that 
“Mr. Hale would know no resurrection from 
the political grave in which they had laid 
him.” But on the death of Mf. Atherton, in 
1855, Mr. Hale was elected to fill the remain- 
der of his term, and at the expiration of that 
term was re-elected for the term of six years, 
ending in 1865. During his senatorial career 
the voice and vote of Mr. Hale have ever been 





on the side of human- 
ity and justice, reform 
and progress. The abo- 
lition of flogging and 
of the spirit ration in 
the navy was mainly 
due to his exertions; 
and the down-trodden 
and oppressed have 
ever found a ready and 
able advocate in him. 
Mr. Hale is yet in the 
prime and vigor of life, 
and we may reason- 
abiy trust and expect 
that the country may 
have the benefit of his 
matured powers for 
many years to come. 
Mr. Hale in 1834 was 
united in marriage to 
Miss Lucy H. Lambert, 
of Berwick, Me., who 
still gracefully shares 


the honors of her dis- 
tinguished partner, and 
we hope may long con- 
tinue so to do. 
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PORTRAIT. OF CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 
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CAPT. JOHN ERICSSON. 


Capt. Jonn Ericsson was born in Sweden, 
in 1808, was educated to be an engineer, 


entered the Swedish army, rose to the rank of 


captain, spent several years in England, and 
finally adopted the United States as his home. 
He is the inventor of the caloric engine and 
many other important things, but his latest 





| built of light three-eighth-inch iron. 





Another, 
or upper hull, rests on this with perpendicular 
sides and sharp ends, five feet high, forty feet 
four inches wide, one hundred and seventy- 
four feet long, extending over the sides of the 
lower hull three feet seven inches, and over 
each end twenty-five feet, thus serving as a 
protection to the propeller, rudder, and anchor. 
The sides of the upper hull are composed of 





THE ERICSSON FLOATING BATTERY, MONITOR. 


triumph is in the invention and construction 
of the floating-battery, the ‘“ Monrror,” 
recently the competitor of that mailed monster, 
the “ Merrimac,” in Hampton Roads. We 
present an engraving of the Monitor, with a 
brief description of it. 

Externally she presents to the fire of the 
enemy's guns a hull rising but about eighteen 
inches above the water, and a sort of martello 
tower, twenty feet in diameter, and ten feet 
high. The smoke-stack during action is 
lowered into the hold, it being made with 
telescopic slides. The bull is sharp at both 
ends, the bow projecting and coming to a point 
at an angle of eighty degrees to the vertical 
line. It is flat-bottomed, six and a half feet 
in depth, one hundred and twenty-four feet 
long, thirty-four feet wide at the top, and is 





an inner guard of iron, a wall of white oak 
thirty inches thick, covered with iron armor 
six inches thick. 

When in readiness for action, the lower 
hull is totally immersed, and the upper one 
is sunk three feet six inches, leaving only 
eighteen inches above water. The interior is 
open to the bottom like a sloop, the deck, 
which is bomb-proof, coming flush with the 
top of the upper hull. No railing or bulwark 
of any kind appears above the deck, and the 
only things exposed are the turret or citadel, 
the wheel-house, and the box crowning the 
smoke-stack. The inclination of the lower 
hull is such that a ball to strike it in any part 
must pass through at least twenty-five feet of 
water, and then strike an inclined iron surface 
at an angle of about ten degrees. In the event 
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of the enemy boarding the battery they can do | 


no harm, as the only entrance is at the top of 
the turret or citadel, which can not easily be 


scaled, and even then only one man ata time | 


can descend into the hull. 


This turret is a revolving, bomb-proof fort, 


and mounts two L1-ioch guns. 
by eight thicknesses of inch iron, overlapping 
so that at no one spot is there more than one 
inch thickness of joint. 


beams, inserted six inches down the cylinder, 
covers the top. The sliding hetch in this 
cover is perforated to give light, and for mus- 
ketry fire in case the battery is boarded. A 
spur-wheel, 6} inches in diameter, moved by 
a double cylinder engine, turns the turret, 
guns and all, a rod connected with the running 
gear of the engine enabling the gunner to con- 
trol the aim. The guns move in forged-iron 
slides across the turret, the carriages being 
made to fit them accurately. 

These guns were furnished with 400 
wrought-iron shot by the Novelty Works, each 
ball weighing 184 pounds and costing $47. 


The balls were made by forging square blocks | 
of iron, which were afterward turned in the | 
Cast-iron shot would break against such | 
a vessel as the Merrimac, and these shot were | 


lathe. 


forged for the especial purpose of smashing 
through her sides. Lieut. Worden intended, 
in case the Merrimac did not come out, to go 
into Norfolk harbor and lay his vessel along- 
side of her there. She has saved him that 
trouble. 


———— oe oe 
PERSONAL INPLUENCE.* 


Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification.— Rom. xv. 2. 


It is protected | 


A shell-proof flat | 
roof, of perforated plate iron, placed oa forged | 
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nobody knows as being efficient, or useful, or 
very positive in any excellence except that of 
seeming to be perpetually making people happy 
with themselves, and usually on their worst 
side. 

How wise, then, is the discrimination of the 
Apostle: “Let every one of us please his 
neighbor for his good.’’ We are to please up- 
ward, and not downward ; toward true man- 
hood, and not toward the animal or the fiend 
that lurks in man. Weare to please for men’s 
good ; and, still higher and nobler, to please 
them so nobly, heartily, and effectually, that 
it shall make them, not happy, but betéer— 
that it shall build them up. “ Let every one 


of us please his neighbor for his good to edifi- | 


tation.” And this is the glorious ideal of a 
life that moves among men so true in kindness, 


so full of discreet sense, so earnest and honest | 


in benevolence, as to give an upward impulse 
wherever one comes, and to be, in one’s own 
small way, what the royal sun is in his mighty 
circuit, that rouses, stimulates, and inspires 


with growth every living thing it meets or | 


touches. This is to be one of the children of 
light indeed. 

But this is only one side of duty. Pleasing 
men for their good is the bright side; paining 
men for their good is the dark side. It is in 


many cases even more important to displease | 
men than to please them. And when it is | 


| not your selfishness, but truly a wise percep- 


tion of men’s benefit, that leads you to dis- 
please them, it is even more benevolent, be- 


| cause more difficult for you todo than pleasing. 


A MAN who lives to please others without | 
regard to the moral character of the pleasure | 


conferred, must himself be degraded, and tend 
to degratle others. To please men is often to 
tempt them to wickedness. A violent man is 
pleased with opportunities of cruelty ; an av- 
aricious man is pleased with pecuniary advan- 


tages ; a vain man is pleased with flattery ; a | 
proud man is pleased with deference ; a sen- | 


sual man is pleased with means and induce- 


| conscious selfishness. 


ments of gluttony ; an ambitious man is pleas- | 


ed with the advancement of his fiery aim; a 
bitter man loves cynicism ; a suspicious and 
mean nature loves evil stories and slanderous 
tattle; a gross man loves vileness. What 


ery wicked man’s sensitive faculty? Whata 
life is that which takes the world just as it is, 
and undertakes to please it! And yet that is 
just the description of what are called ‘ good 
fellows’’—that nameless class of men that are 
found in all parts of society, whom everybody 
speaks of as being “‘ good fellows,” but whom 





* Ex'ract from a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher, preach 
ed at Plymouth Charch, Brooklyn, Sanday, Jan. 19, 1863. 


There ‘are many that desire to fulfill this 
Christian duty, who yet are all their life long 


inflieting pain, not only, but, to a considerable | 


extent, pain that works upon the evil that is 
in their fellow-men. 


conduct of men toward their fellow-men is not 
only not pleasing them for their good to edifi- 
cation, but paining them for their harm to 
downfalling 


I purpose directing your attention somewhat | 


at length this morning to some aspects of un- 


coarsest forms, by which men, without hesita- 


tion, prey upon or plunder their fellow-men’s | 
interests for their own good. Nor dol speak, | 


| either, of that occasional selfishness by which 
must a man be who sets himself to tickle ev- | 


| 


we are brought, after long perpending, and 
hesitancy, and struggle, to act according to our 


| own interest, rather than other people’s. I 


| 
| 
| 


pass by declarative selfishness, recognized self- 
ishness—that which is marked down in the 
calendar of faults or sins, and which Christians 
mourn over. Besides this there is a realm of 
selfishness that persons do not think anything 
about. Thousands never dream that it has an 
existence. The most active, and sometimes 
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the most influential part of that evil which 
comes from selfishness, comes from a kind of 
selfishness that is so specious, so subtile, a 
imperceptible to the subjects of it, that they 
are utterly unconscious of it. 

Now, the simple fact that there are two 
kinds of selfishness, one recognized and de. 
clarative and the other unconscious, is not un. 
important ; but I purpose to go beyond that, 
and give some illustrations of it. 

Consider the power of a strong life, moving 


with the rapidity among men with which we | 
are wont to move, to act upon men either for | 


their good or for their harm. 


your moral sentiments, your executive pow- 


| ers, your affections, your passions and appe- 


tites—you go forth into life, even conscious 


and thoughtful, it is no small matter for you | 


to carry yourself among men so as not to harm 


them ; but if you are unconscious, how terrible | 


is the great power that you possess! Consider 
the number of faculties that we have, and 
that are at work, and the number of places 
where men all about us are accessible and 


exquisitely sensitive to each thrust or forth- | 
| putting of our mind. And consider the force 


and heedlessness with which: we are driving 
this pain-or-pleasure-producing machinery 
through life. 


We do not let men drive their locomotives _ 
in that way through our streets, and-~yet this | 


power of the mind is more destructive than 
any locomotive. The locomotive comes in, 
running slowly at the upper part of the city, 
and ringing its bell, mile after mile, as it 


to anything, as much as to say, “I will take 
care of myself and everything else must take 
care of itself,’”’ striking a wagon at this corner, 
knocking a woman down at that corner, 


plunging into a crowd of children at the next | 


corner, and leaving broken fabrics and dis- 


membered human beings all along its path? | 
| What would you think of letting steam-engines 
drive through our streets so? We do not let | 
| steam-engines do it ; we reserve it for mento | 
I do not attempt to de- | 
fine selfishness, nor speak of its lowest and | 


do. Thousands of men, though they do not 


drive against their fellow-men so as to dis- | 
| member their bodies, bolt into them with feel- 
ings that pain and injure them. And there is | 


no law against this. We do not let locomo- 


| tives in our streets ran more than four miles 


ao hour, but men run forty! We do not let 
locomotives pass crossings without signal-bells 


| and flag-men; but men run among each other 


without signals of any kind, and perpetual 
mishaps are the result; partly because they 
are unconscious of what power they carry, 
and partly because they have no idea of what 
their will strikes that way, what their pride 
darts that way, what their vanity flashes in 
that direction, and what their appetites swing 





If, with all the | 
apparatus that you have in you—your reason, _ 


| passes on, and giving heed to everything that | 
wishes to cross the track. But what if it | 
| eame in at express rate, without giving heed 
Even when we inflict | 
pain, there is to be moral care that the penalty | 
or pain inflicted shall work upon the better | 
nature, and not upon the worse. Much of the | 
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in that direction, to do. Men do not know 
how potent their faculties are nor how un- 
guarded about those around them are ; and no 
man can tell, after he has been, from sunrise to 
sunset, going about among his fellows, repel- 
ling here and attracting there, inflicting pain 
here and giving pleasure there, what is the 
sum of all the mischief that he has done, or 
all the good that he has wrought, in a single 
day’s carriage of himself. 

Let us look at some instances of needless 
suffering inflicted by unconscious selfishness ; 
not to present the whole subject-—for it is as 
voluminous as human life itself—but to give 
you a key for your own meditations. 

1. Let me speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of men in the use of what is called the 
natural language of the faculties. A man’s 
carriage of himeelf is not a matter of chance. 
His position, his gait, the way his head hangs 
or stands, is not an accident. There are no 
accidents upon men except their clothes. 
Everything that belongs to the man proper is 
the effect of a cause. If one man carries his 
head up there is a reason for it. And he does 
not do it from habit. How could habit cause 
him to do it? 
head down he does not do it accidentally. 
There is a reason for it, and that reason is in 
the head itself. If a mancarries himself with 
a short, quick, decisive step, the reason is not 
in his foot; it is in his disposition. If one 
man has a graceful, noble carriage, and an- 
other an awkward and slouching carriage ; or 
if one man has a hesitating, sly way, and an- 
other an open-fronted, manly way, the reason 
is in the faculties. The whole body is the 
tongue of a man, and it is all the time talking 
(unconsciously, too) of what the man is, Itis 
not the face that talks most; it is the whole 
man ; and everything a man does is the legiti- 
mate effect of an actual cause in the man. 

Now, men are not, for the most part, con- 
scious of this fact. They are acquainted with 
it only to a very limited degree. They learn 
to read one another over the counter; but the 
only thing a man sees across the counter is the 
face. We learn to read the expression of the 
face, but we do not seem to think that a man’s 
face is only one part of an exquisite, symmet- 
ric, consistent whole. Man is a unity, al- 
though it is an aggregated unity. 

This natural language of man may be civ- 
ilized and Christianized, or barbaric and self- 
ish. A man may have a blunt, harsh, per- 
emptory, disagreeable way of meeting people, 
and he may not be conscious of it. Many a 
man who is conscious of having such a way 
excuses himself by saying, ‘‘Oh, it is my 
way.”’ Of course it is his way; and it is the 
trip-hammer’s way, when a child’s hand is on 
the anvil, to smash it. It is no excuse, when 
& man carries himself so as to be offensive 
and painful to those around about him, for 
him to say, “It is my way.” . An elephant’s 


If another man carries his | 
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way is no more agreeable because it is an ele- 
phant’s way. Neither is a swine’s way, or a 
vulture’s way, any more agreeable because it 
is his way. There is a great deal of rudeness, 
and severity, and hardness, and coldness, and 
arrogance, and pride, and vanity, in men’s ex- 
terior, that they carry about with them, not 
simply to the affront of the moral sensibility 
and the taste of their fellow-men (though that 
is consideration enough), but to the infliction 
of pain upon sensitive persons, and persons 
that they would not willingly pain. Men 
often offend those with whom they come in 
contact, without meaning to do it, and without 
knowing how they have done it. A man 
talks with you about a bargain, and seems to 
insult you the whole time, his pride is so 
domineering, and he assumes such superiority 
over you. But if you question him he will 
say, ‘I never thought of such a thing.” Very 
likely he did not, for the language of pride is 
so natural that it is not necessary that a man 
should think of it to use it. It belongs to the 
way he carries his body. Hence it is that 
some men are always provoking everybody 
that they have anything to do with. There is 
provocation in some men’s faces; there is a 
challenge in some men’s attitude. 

This is more apparent among children and 
dogs. They can always tell, afar off, the 
men to run to and the men to be avoided. 
When a person is sick his nerves are more 
sensitive, and he is more susceptible to out- 
ward influences, than when he is well. Now, 
when you are lying sick, let one man come 
into the room, and no sooner does he open the 
door than you feel that the air is close, and 
that every step he takes toward you is like 
screwing a manacle. You may know nothing 
against the man; but you can not bear his 
presence, although you do not know why. 
Let another person come in, and it seems as if 
a pressure was removed, He fills the room 
with a soothing influence. It is the natural 
language of the man. 

It is not my purpose to show in detail what 
this natural language is; my purpose is 
merely to explain that every man carries an 
unconscious language in his face, in his body, 
in his posture, in his gestures, and in his 
whole manner; and that he may become an 
instrument of good to edification, or of provo- 
cation and temptation to evil. To be ortho- 
dox, and to endeavor to be right in thought 
and purpose and voluntary action, is not the 
whole of a Christian man’s duty. There is a 
great deal of unconscious selfishness in the nat- 
ural language of men that they should guard 
against. {ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Tue artificial wants of mankind are a 
thousand times more clamorous for gratifica- 
tion than those which nature establishes in us ; 
and habits thus formed, cling to their victims 
with almost unyielding tenacity. If one doubts 
it, let him try to quit the use of tobacco. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MAN. 


BY T. H. UNDERWOOD. 


I nave visited Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church! Thousands have done the same thing, 
and, therefore, such a visit is no marvel. 
The church, externally, is a disappointment 
to a stranger. It is a plain structure, nearly 
square, and built of cheap brick. It has no 
pretension to architectural design, and is 
wholly devoid of ornament. There are three 
entrances on the street and two in the rear. 
The doors to the street entrances are not un- 
like those of a large Pennsylvania barn, being 
level with the surface of the walk, in two 
leaves, and painted a dingy lead color. 


The first impression of the curious observer 
is ‘* Engine-house,” or ‘ Livery-stable,”’ any 
thing but a church, and especially Beechet’s 
church. I[ had read with pleasure the Rev. 
gentleman’s papers on trees and flowers, and 
expected to find his church covered with floral 
creepers and the ground about it a garden of 
roses and lilies, of blossoming trees and aro- 
matic shrubs. The trees are in his essays, 
and the flowers in his sermons, 

The interior is no less a surprise—a square 
room with rounded corners and white walls. 
The only intimation of stucco is a cheap cor- 
nice broken around the angles of the room, 
not wide enough for proportion by four times 
its present width. The ceiling has an arch 
sprung from the walls all around, thus round- 
ing the angles, aud aiding to produce a fine 
acoustic effect. The wood-work is painted 
dead white, giving the room, when empty, a 
cold, cheerless look. A gallery extends en- 
tirely around the church, oval-shaped in gene- 
ral contour. Every foot of the church, is 
occupied with seats, even in the aisles, which 
are arranged with folding-seats—when the 
congregation is seated there is not a vacant 
spot except immediately around the platform. 
It is the most perfectly ventilated church in 
America. In winter the fires are lighted on 
Saturday morning and kept burning until Sun- 
day morning, when they are extinguished, and 
the currents of cold air pour in through the 
ventilators reducing the temperature below 
the medium of summer heat; but the animal 
heat of three thousand persons soon raises the 
standard of temperature to an uncomfortable 
warmth. The organ is not a very good one, 
and the house in which it is inclosed is singu- 
larly out of keeping with the other interior 
arrangements of the church. The structure 
is suggestive of a modernized Greek-Gothic 
cenotaph. The organist, being in full 
view of the congregation, his efforts in work- 
ing the pedals give him the appearance of 
painful labor while playing. The stops and 
keys of the organ are also in full view of 
everybody in the galleries except when the 
choir is standing. The pulpit looks very much 
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like a piano—is easily mistaken for one by a 
stranger sitting in front of it, as far back as 
the gallery. The vocal music is refreshingly 
democratic, the whole congregation joining in 
this part of the service, in the old-fashioned 
way, with a difference, and this difference is a 
decided improvement. The organ and the 
choir have induced a wholesome method into 
the exercises, the result of which is harmony 
and a large class of good singers. Beecher’s 
congregation is seldom less than three thou- 
sand persons—all the seats are taken and paid 
for, frequently two or three families owning 
one pew ; yet the courtesy of pew-holders will 
always provide a stranger with a seat if he is 
there in seasonable time, but if half an hour 
late he had better make up his mind to stand. 
I was in church just in time to secure the only 
vacant seat in a remote corner of the gallery. 
Others came in after, bearing each a stool. 
Two of these persons sat in the aisle imme- 
diately in front of me. I could hear the 
speaker, but not see him. After many vain 
efforts to see over, around, and through them, 
I stood up. 

How or when Beecher came in I do not 
know ; he rose to his feet and made a short 
prayer, gave out a hymn, and then resumed 
his seat. This seat is a high-back chair, with 
crimson lining; his head reaches about half- 
way up the back of the chair, which has the 
effect to place him in miniature; as he sits it 
is impossible to conceive him to be more than 
a boy of five feet in height, whose weight does 
not exceed one hundred pounds. All this, 
however, vanishes when he is speaking. 

Henry Ward Beecher is one of the few men 
in whom the reality exceeds the expectation. 
He is greater than his reputation ; the choice 
few among the truly great are so. His sim- 
plicity, self-possession, and quiet grandeur 
are so many hands held out to you full of wel- 
come—hands that you grasp readily, shake 
heartily, and in whose clasp you are warmed 
to a pleasant geniality. His style is Beecher’s ; 
no man without his heart can ever success- 
fully imitate it; it is sublime simplicity, nat- 
ural as Nature, and as grand as her forces. 
In the pathetic he is a child that Nature has 
nursed exclusively—no spoiled underlife of 
mannerism, no daintiness of outer garment, 
no starch, no buckram. His eyes were made 
for weeping, and they weep without disguise 
or affectation ; his lips were made to hang 
kisses on, and the mother of Humanity kisses 
them ; his feet were shaped for stamping, and 
he sets them down vigorously upon dogmatism 
wherever he finds it; his hands were made 
for battling with forces which are dangerous 
to weak nerves—they handle live lightning 
without noise. There is eloquence in his 
white pocket-handkerchief, That handker- 
chief is a telegraph. Whenever he draws it 
softly from between the lids of the Bible, or 
lifts it energetically from the pulpit, it says : 








“Look out for a climax.” As it leaves the 
Bible, a cloud sails into the sunshine, grows 
gradually more beautiful, and bursts in a 
shower of roses spangled with tear-drops. 
When he grasps it firmly as it lies on the pul- 
pit, there leap about certain flashes of forked 
lightning, ominous to the gnarled oaks of 
illiberalism. 

His voice is so marvelously distinct that he 
seems to be within a few feet of you while 
speaking. Shut your eyes, he is at your 
elbow, pouring music in your ear ; open them, 
and he seems to flit to his place in the pulpit 
as by magic 

There is no mock solemnity about the church 
or the man, but an air of business—business of 
great importance in which every one present 
is taking a part—business which is evidently 
intended to reach the great world outside of 
Beecher’s church. There is the Nestor of 
divines talking upon the common concerns of 
life ; right below him sits a reporter taking 
down every word he utters—his sermon, his 
prayers, even the common-place notices he 
reads, and his demand for a collection— 
nothing escapes him. In all this there seems 
to be a preparation for somebody’s future 
biography. That biography can, however, 
add nothing to his greatness. 





Note By Eps. Puren. JournaL.—Soon after 
Mr. Beecher had been settled in Brooklyn, 
fourteen years ago, his phrenological character, 
deduced from a careful examination of his 
head, was published in this Journal. We here 
quote the heads of that description and the 
closing paragraph, with the prediction it con- 
tains : 

“Henry Ward Beecher, though till recently 
unknown out of his limited Western sphere, is 
deservedly rising into favorable notice more 
rapidly than any other man in this country, 
consequent mainly on the corresponding 
strength of four points of character. 

“ The first is the soundness and vigor of his 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION. Every organis strong, 
and exceedingly active. * * * 

“The second cardinal point in his charac- 
ter is the uncommon size of his BENEVOLENCE. 
It towers above every other organ in his head, 
and is the great phrenological center of his 
brain, and constitutes the dominant, ever-ruling 
motive of his life. Every sentence he utters, 
every look of his eye, every gushing of his 
whole soul bespeaks the dominance of this 
faculty. * * + * 

“ His third point of character is Force. This 
is consequent on his large Combativeness and 
Firmness, and his enthusiastic temperament. 
What he does he does with all his might. * 

“The fourth point in his character is inteb- 
LECTUALITY.” * * * - 

The lengthy delineation of his character 
closes with this remarkable prediction, and we 
leave our readers to judge of its correctness : 








“ All things considered, taking his organ- 
ization as the basis of our prophecy, we con- 
fidently predict, that in ten years he will 
stand out as the strong man of the age, and for 
a quarter of a century he will be the master. 
spirit of his day and generation.” 


<=» + 
PHRENOLOGY IN BUROPE., 


[The following appeared in the Northen Daily Be. 
press, published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Englend.} 

Tue presence of two celebrated strangers, 
the heads of the great phrenological house of 
New York, reminds us that among the recent 
resuscitations Phrenology has also had its 
revival. Mr. Bain, professor of logic and 
moral philosophy in one of the Northern uni- 
versities, whose works on the Emotions and 
the Intellect must be regarded as the most val- 
uable contributions to mental science that the 
present generation has witnessed, recently ex- 
amined the subject with the candor and grasp 
of a mind eminently philosophic in its strue- 
ture ; and the respect he has evinced for the sci- 
ence is the more to his own credit that he him- 
self has one of the smallest heads borne by a 
man of letters. That size of head has some- 
thing to do with social position and usefulness, 
none will probab'y deny. A hat manufactu- 
rer can tell the nature of the locality to which 
he is forwarding goods, by the size of the hats 
that are ordered; and the retail merchant 
finds that, when he removes, for instance, 
from a lower part of the town to a higher, he 
must keep a larger article in stock, and will 
nolonger have a demand for the sizes in which 
he has previously traded. It is in correspond- 
ence with this fact, too, and indicates the des- 
tination of the goods to different grades in so- 
ciety, that the inferior size, as a general rule, 
denotes inferior materials, and that the smaller 
hat is likewise usually the coarser. The in- 
stance mentioned of Professor Bain will ap- 
pear an exception to the rule; it only shows 
that the excellence of the brain may be qual- 
itative as well as quantitative ; and this, in- 
deed, must always remain a difficult problem 
in Phrenology. The fact is, however, admit- 
ted, that some correspondence, some co-relation 
exists between the phenomena of mental man- 
ifestation and the phenomena of cerebral de- 
velopment. From the size of the organ to in- 
fer the strength of the mind whereof that brain 
is the organ, appears to be no less legitimate 
than to infer from the sword of Wallace the 
strength of the arm that wielded it. It does 
not follow that a smaller weapon was that of 
proportionally a weaker man. The truth in 
that case would simply be that we wanted the 
data of judgment ; the larger weapon did im- 
ply the possession of enormous strength ; of 
the smaller all we can say is that it leaves the 
question unsettled. Unquestionably, however, 
it would generally be found that the weapons 
in a man’s armory have some relation to his 
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strength. From an inspection of the sword of | 


Wallace, moreover, without any other histor- 
justifiable in drawing an additional inference. 


self assuredly draw it. We should infer that 
he had not been a Quaker. 


that he had taken life. So with the organs of 


the mind, forming the collective encephalon. | 
If you found a mason-lad working in one of | 
the freestone quarries of Cromarty, with Ide- 

ality strongly developed and the organ known | 
as Comparison, it would not surprise you to | 
light on Bacon’s Essays in his pocket, or to | 
see him studying the fossil fish discovered in | 


the old red sandstone. People called that 
young mason Hugh Miller, and he was ulti- 
mately taken to dig in a quarry where those 


other hammers of his—his Comparison and | 


his Ideality—made him a more useful man to 
the world than in building fishermen’s cot- 
tages. Well, every workman has his work ; 
for this implies not predestination but adapta- 
tion; and no great man was ever at a loss to 
find the province allotted him, whether of 
contemplation or of action. 


ordinary man to do? He is greater at some 


things than at others, could he only be brought | 


to see them, and if society were not constitu- 
ted in a way that often prevents him from 
ever reaching the sphere he is meant for. Na- 


ture sends a boy into the world ticketed, say, | 


for mechanics, but his father, unable to read the 


label, re-tickets him perhaps for the plow. If | ine Jew. 


there should happen to be a struggle between | 


the two, the father is almost sure to carry it, 
for while Nature can only control the brain, he 
can control the belly, and the boy must work for 
his bacon. We then see what society has lost. 
The boy could have made a good plow; he 
makes an indifferent plowman. He goes to 
the field with an infinite number of whirligigs 
going in his head, and these whirligigs get no 
opportunity of ever coming out of his head, 
and whirligigs in a plowman’s head improve 
neither the pace of the horses, nor the regu- 
larity of the furrows, nor the temper—be it 
added—of the farmer. On the other hand, it 
has often been said, that a man will sometimes 
aspire to a pulpit who would have better glo- 
rified his Maker by driving his team a-field. 
The prineipal object contemplated by this sci- 
enee of Phrenology is to obviate these mis- 
takes, and, by observing the organs provided 
him, to assign every man his sphere. The 
word ORGAN means instrument, and the brain 
may be regarded as a case of instruments like 
what we see in the possession of a surgeon ; 
and as the surgeon, to make our illustration 
complete, must be held as confined to the use 
of the tools in his own possession, it follows 
that the man who has not got a saw as well as 
a knife should decline the duty of amputating 
limbs, or of performing the process of trepan- 
ning. In opening this case, it must be added, 


| Hamilton wrote: 





But what is the | 





a man will sometimes discover a cut-throat- 


| looking instrument —Secretiveness, Destruc- 
ical light, we should feel ourselves perfectly | 


tiveness, or something—he had never thought 


| of possessing. To strange flashes of light of 
The New Zealander of Macaulay would him- | 


that kind is no doubt due the interest that at- 


tends the examinations of Messrs. Fowler and 
We should infer | 


Wells. To these gentlemen we leave, of 
course, the abler exposition of their science. 
For ourselves, we have found their little book 
(‘The Illustrated Self-Instructor’’] as reada- 
ble as “ Adam Bede.” 

It has happened with Phrenology as with 
Geology. There was in the infancy of the 
sciences a religious opposition to both. A 
generation has barely elapsed—it was just 
thirty-three years ago—when Sir William 
‘ Phrenology is implicit 
atheism.” It was held to materialize philos- 
ophy and identify the mind with its organs. 
All that is over now. The organs are noth- 
ing but organs. The mind is—not to speak it 
too lightly—the blacksmith who sits on the 
Pineal Gland, or wherever is the seat of the 
anima ; the bumps are merely his hammers. 


-_——— Pe oe 


THE PARSEE, JEW, AND CHRISTIAN 


A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and beheld 
the sacred fire. “ What!” said he to the 
priest, “‘do ye worship the fire?” ‘ Not the 
fire,” answered the priest; ‘‘ it is to us an em- 
blem of the sun and of his genial heat.’””’ “ Do 
ye then worship the sun as your god ?”’ asked 
‘Know ye not this luminary also 
is but the work of that almighty Creator ?”’ 

“We know it,” replied the priest; “‘ but 
the uncultivated man requires a sensible sign 


| in order to form a conception of the Most High. 


And is not the sun, the incomprehensible 


| souree of light, an image of that invisible 
| Beiug who blesses and preserves all things ?” 


The Israelite thereupon rejoined: ‘‘ Do your 
people, then, distinguish the type from the 
original? They call the sun their God ; and 
descending from this to a baser object, they 
kneel before an earthly flame! Ye amuse the 
outward, but blind the inward eye, while ye 
withdraw the heavenly light !—Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image or any 
likeness.” 

“ How, then, do ye designate the Supreme 
Being ?”’ asked the Parsee. 

“We call him Jehovah Adonai, that is, the 
Lord who is, who was, and who will be,” an 
swered the Jew. 

“Your appellation is grand and sublime,” 
said the Parsee ; “ but it is awful, too.” 

A Christian then drew nigh and said, ‘‘ We 
call him Father.” 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each 
other, and said, ‘“‘ Here is at once an image and 
reality. It is a word of the heart,” said they. 

Therefore they raised their eyes to heaven, 
and said, with reverence and love, “Our Fa- 
ther!? And they took each other by the 
heats and all three called one another brother !” 
—Kr 





A GOOD WAY. 

SEVERAL years ago, when making a visit to 
a friend, her little daughter, a child of about 
eighteen months, came bounding into the room 
with so much haste that she ran against a 
table without seeing it, and was knocked back- 
ward on the floor. I expected to hear the 
child seream for half an hour, and the mother 
coax and pet it in all manner of ways, but, to 
my surprise, she took the child up very calmly 
and said, “ Ah, poor table, my little darling 
did not mean to hurt you; she won’t run 
against you any more.” The speech seemed 
to divert the young mind from its own suffer- 
ings to the imaginary one of the table, which 
it commeneed caressing and pitying as earnestly 
as if it were really capable of suffering. 

This little turn struck me as a good idea, 
for by it were accomplished two important ob- 
jects, the little girl’s cries were hushed, and 
the useful lesson taught of thinking more of 
other’s sorrows than its own. If this habit of’ 
mind could be established with children, when 
they grow up to be men and women they 
would spend more time in alleviating the 
troubles of others, and less in mourning over 
their own misfortunes. 

How different was this from the usual habit 
which nurses have of teaching children to 
strike and abuse whatever hurts them, there- 
by instilling into their young hearts the feel- 
ing of revenge! I once saw a father (and 
there are many mothers, I am sorry to say, do 
the same) give his little son a stick, when he 
was crying from a fall on the floor, and say to 
him, “ Go beat the old floor for hurting your 
sweet little head.’”? What do such parents ex- 
pect their children to turn out? 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
Lirs is 4 race where some succeed 
While others are beginning ; 
*Tis luck in some, in others speed, 
That gives an early winning ; 
Bat if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne’er slacken your endeavor : 
Just keep this wholesome truth in mind— 
*Tis better late than never. 


And if you keep ahead, ‘tis well, 
But never trip your neighbor ; 
°*Tis noble when you cau excel 
By honest, patient labor ; 
Bat if you are outstripped at last, 
Press on as bold as ever: 
Remember, though you are surpassed, 
*Tis better late than never. 


Ne’er labor for an idle boast 
Or victory o’er another ; 
Bat while you strive your uttermost, 
Deal fairly with a brother ; 
Where’er your station, do your best, 
And bold your purpose ever : 
And if you fail to beat the rest, 
*Tis better late than never. 


Choose well the path in which you run— 
Succeed by noble daring, 

Then, though the last, when ence ’tis won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing. 

Then never fret if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor, 

But ever keep this truth in mind— 
’Tis betier late than never. 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Tue intellectual, moral, and physical train- 
ing of the young has in all ages been regarded 
as an obligation of the highest importance. 
Statesmen and philosophers, however disagree- 


ing in other respects, unite in regarding educa- | 


tion as the safeguard of individual as well 
as of national welfare, and as the strongest 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty; and it 
is now universally acknowledged that on the 
simultaneous cultivation of the mental, moral, 
and motive powers, not only is mind expanded, 


principles formed, and the body strengthened, | 
but a solid foundation laid for well-balanced | 
character, and barriers raised to the inroads of | 
Man is a com- | 


disease and premature decay. 
plex being, and every thorough system of 


training must recognize him as possessed of | 
intellectual, moral, and physical attributes. | 
The task thus devolved upon the teacher is no | 


doubt difficult, for as each attribute is seldom 


ful supervision. 


mental caliber of his pupils, and with science 
and tact sufficient to stimulate, to restrain, or 
to punish as circumstances and cases require. 
It is in the power of the teaeher, as a good 
potter, to produce vessels fitted for honor or 
for dishonor. If he be skillful he may trans- 


form the irregular mass into forms of grace or 
beauty; if ignorant and incapable he may | 


send forth objects that will offend and annoy. 
Such being the object, and such the require- 
ments of the schoolmaster, is it not anomalous 


that no provision is made in the curriculum of | 


his studies for his education in that depart- 


ment of science which takes cognizance of the | 
co relations existing between the mind and the | 
Care is taken that he | 
shall not be ignorant of English literature— | 
that he shall not be deficient in the rule of 


bodily organization ? 


three—that he shall be able to introduce his 
pupils into the dead languages, but that he 


should know the principles by which he is to | 
| the equipment of a human being for the busi- 


discern human character, and rightly to apply 
the learning he has to bestow, is passed over 


its principles. Men are not accustomed to act 
thus in the ordinary affairs of life. The 
blacksmith does not trust to chance in the 
welding of his iron. His fire is arranged, his 
anvil prepared, his hammer selected, the na- 
ture of the material nicely calculated, so that 


in the end his labor produces the object at | 


which he aims. The chemist admits of no 
such thing as chance, for he knows that the 
union of chemical elements takes place accord- 





| to a compact and harmonious whole. 


ing to fixed and unalterable laws. So is it 
with all the sciences, and why should a mat- 
ter of such vital importance as education be 
left to blind and uncertain chance, and the 
danger incurred of launching a race—not of 
men, but of monsters—on the sea of life? 

We regard a knowledge of psychology as 
the channel by which alone the teacher can 
reach that diagnosis of character by which to 
discover how to connect all parts of the noble 
structure which it is his privilege to conduct 
It was 
the profound knowledge of human character 
possessed by that eminent scholar and philoso- 
pher, Thomas Arnold, that imparted such 
power to his instructions, which produced such 
a race of manly scholars, and which at this 
moment casts such a halo around his name. 
He lifted education out of dull matter of fact, 
taught his pupils “ to act and live, not only as 
boys, but as boys that will be men,” and 


| showed them how to 
correspondingly displayed, and as a healthy | 
and vigorous whole is dependent upon harmo- 
niously developed parts, each part necessarily | 
requires to be subjected to watchful and care- | 
To attain this object it is | 
evident that the schoolmaster ought to be a | 
man possessed of superior talents and attain- | 
ments, capable of discerning the physical and | 


“—_______rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


It was his method, in the first instance, to 
know his pupils, and afterward to direct his 
energies so as simultaneously to develop each 
part ot their threefold nature—strengthening 
where the plant was weak, pruning where 
vegetation was excessive, and forcing only 
where natural obstacles were raised to healthy 
and vigorous growth. By this means he 
raised the platform of education, and placed 
the scholastic profession in the noble and hon- 


| orable position to which it is entitled, when it 
| ceases to be a mean and petty art, and takes 


its place as a profound and liberal science. 
When this is generally aceomplished, the 
teacher will command his own position and 
his proper remuneration ; he will no longer be 
regarded as the dominie, encouraging con- 
tempt, but the schoolmaster worthy of the 
highest honor and reward. 

The possession of psychological knowledge 
would place a new power in the hands of the 
teacher, impart new interest to his studies, 
and give an aim, an object, a directness to his 
instructions, which, skillfully used, would, 
like an Enfield rifle, send the bullet to the 
mark. Nor can the teacher afford to overlook 
this powerful aid. The task he undertakes is 


ness of life, than which nothing can be more 


as utterly worthless. He is left to blind | difficult, nothing more arduous, nothing more 


chance to attain this knowledge and to apply | 


solemn. That lad who stands before him for 
the first time, in order to take his place on 


| the form beside his other boys, is a being 
| worthy of his deepest contemplation. 
| he seems, timorous he feels, bashful, and it 


Weak 


may be even stupid he looks ; but who at this 
point can tell his destiny? Ill-treatment now 
may damp his youthful energies, and send him 
forth a waif upon the world, miserable in him- 
self, a burden to his friends, and a scorn and 


| reproach to all who know him; or neglect 
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may be instrumental in giving bias to certain 
predispositions, and he leaves school only to 
be the inmate of an asylum for the rest of his 
days; or by judicious and careful training, 
founded upon scientific principles, he steps 
into his place a Hampden to lead or guide the 
destinies of men. We do not exaggerate when 
we assert that it rests with the schoolmaster 
more than with any other man to lead the 
young to misery and poverty, or to happiness 
and prosperity. His pupils are placed under 
his care at a period of life the most pliable, 
and when impressions are not only most 
readily made but remembered. A powerful 
character brought into daily contact, armed 
with authority, and hourly bearing upon such, 
could not fail to leave an impress that would 
last as long as life itself. 

If the teacher’s influence is thus so potent, 
how dangerous must it be to intrust the edu- 
cation of the young to men possessed of no 
physiological knowledge, and who, as Words- 
worth has it, with their 

“—____meddling intellects 
Misshape the b form of things ?” 

Surely there is enough of misery in life with- 
out the school-room, that nursery of virtue, 
being transformed into a hot-bed of intellectual 
or moral suicide. What is it to a mere lad 
that his intellect is good and his principles 
bad, or that his principles are good, if his body, 
through over-study, is unfit for the position it 
has to fill? Mere cramming is not the work 
of the schoolmaster. It is trifling with his 
pupils and it degrades himself. It is of vastly 
more importance to the boy to have his mind 
equally trained, to be taught habits of applica- 
tion, self-control, and self-dependence, and to 
be initiated into the principles and modes of 
acquiring knowledge than to flood his mind 
with oceans of learning. By the former 
means he will be sent out a man, to act a 
busy and useful part for the world’s good; by 
the latter, a fool, to live, die, and pass away 
without raising a bubble to tell he lived. In 
a word, the school is the sphere, not only to 
impart knowledge, but the place where the in- 
tellect and the conscience are to be cultivated 
simultaneously with a healthy and vigorous 
frame. Here, too, the dull intellect should be 
stimulated, perversion of the moral faculties 
controlled, extremely bad dispositions rectified, 
indolenee stimulated or punished, and excess- 
ive vanity and self-importance restrained. 
This, and this alone, is the proper work of the 
schoolmaster—such the nobler duties he has 
to fill—but we hold he can only thoroughly 
fulfill this vocation when deeply trained him- 
self into a knowledge of psychological princi- 
ples.— Caledonian (Edinburgh) Mercury. 
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Ir is sometimes more difficult to say little 
enough than it is to make a lengthy commu- 
nication. 
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HINTS TO MEAN PEOPLE. 


Tuere is hardly a place outside of a mark- 
et-house where a man, if he be a keen ob- 
server, has a better chance to study the char- 
acter of people than in a church, more especially 
if the observer be an usher. 


would be amusing to see how much of “ Adam 


exhibit in the very house of God. The great 
number of little selfishnesses and unamiable 
meannesses evinced by people where the Chris- 
tian graces of politeness and kindness ought, if 


anywhere, to reign, is really surprising. Many — 


people who, at home among their guests, in 
the social circle, and on tife street, are uni- 
formly courteous and polite, are rude, selfish, 
and mean in their behavior in the rail-car and 


offer a few kindly intended hints. 
has no right to expect it will stand empty if 


he does not come to occupy it, and it is his 
duty to indicate his desire to occupy by being 


on hand in season, and not come late and | 
“look daggers” because strangers, who had | 
been standing for twenty minutes after the | 
commencement of service, have been invited | 


by the usher to take the vacant seat. 
It appears selfish to see three persons so 
spread their robes as to fill a seat that will 


easily contain five, while strangers are wearily | 


standing in the doors and passages. 


It appears selfish for a person to come late 


to church and crowd through a party of modest 
people, who stand waiting to be invited to oc- 
cupy chairs or occasional spare seats, and in- 
sist on being supplied, at once, not only with 
a seat, but a very eligible one. 

It appears selfish for strangers to decline, 
especially when distinctly requested by the 


usher, to pass to the upper end of the pew, | 


though it may not be quite so eligible a place 
as the entrance, and thus compel the owner of 
the pew and his family, when they arrive, to 
squeeze by them to get seats. 

It appears mean for persons having come 
very early to demand the most desirable front 
seats, and which, if oceapied by them, will 
crowd the regular attendants who own the 
seats back, or compel them to stand. 

It is amusing to see how many are, though 
still young, ‘‘a little hard of hearing” while 


endeavoring to secure forward seats; and, 


having become desirably located, to see them 
carrying on an animated conversation with 
their companions by whispering. 

In a church where the seats are always 
filled, and all standing room occupied, it is 
very annoying to have children in droves 
come early without their parents, and occupy 
seats; and then, just as the sermon is fairly 
commented, to have these children, one by 
one, start up and go out, compelling perhaps 





If the subject | 
were not serious in its character, it certainly | 





fifty persons to rise half-a-dozen times in a 


| single sermon to give room for them to leave. 


It is not believed to be polite for strangers 
to appropriate all the hymn-books in a pew, 
thus depriving the proprietor and his family 
of the privilege of joining in the singing, or of 
extending the polite offer of the books to the 
strangers whom the usher has made his 


| guests. 
and Old. Nick” respectably dressed people often | 


It is believed to be mean for the persons 
belonging in a pew to appropriate each a 
hymn-book, and neglect to offer the full or 
joint use of one to ‘the stranger that is 
within their gates.” 

It is not pleasant in “ dog days’’ to lend an 


| only fan to a stranger, and have it retained 


through the service, and perhaps handed to 
another pew to be shared by the alternately 


stranger and bis friend, with no consideration 
in the church. On this subject permit me to | 


for the wanis of the owner of the fan and its 


| original lender. 
Because a person pays rent for a pew, he | 


When you rise to give a lady the only spare 
seat in your pew, it is provoking to have her 
take it with no grateful recognition, and then 


| beckon her beau to occupy your seat, and thus 


turn you out and compel you to stand; nor is 
it deemed polite for a man thus to take the 
seat of one who has offered his only spare seat 
to a lady. 

In short, meanness is meaner, selfishness 
more selfish, and impoliteness more inexcusa- 


| ble in a church than anywhere else. So 


thinks An Usuer. 


———» 4 


TAKING CHLOROFORM. 
BY T. H. UNDERWOOD. 


Berors me lies the strangest, weirdest thing 
That ever human eyes.haye looked upon ; 
A body, moving slow, as in a swing, 
Poised in the air, but lightly resting on 
Ab dnear by. I move away in vain— 
I can not flee the body of this pain. 


It hath no blood, no flesh that seemeth good, 
No gravity, no eyelids to its eyes, 

No means of motion that are understood, 
No matter that my wits can analyze. 

I move away, but move away in vain— 

I can not flee the body of this pain. 


It touches me, its cheek is laid to mine— 

Its hand, descending, rests upon my heart ; 
Its icy, pulseless limbs around me twine, 

And to my limbs their agony impart— 
Thrill every nerve and permeate each vein, 
Till I am it—incorporated pain. 


But now an angel with her fragrant wing 
My temple brushes, and I jive again ; 
A sweet aroma, like the breath of spring, m= 
Steals o’er and separates me from this pain, 
With mystic motion, marvelous to see, 
It slowly, sweetly moves away from me. 


Still outward moving goes the mystery, 

Till dim it grows, a scarce perceptive line, 
Yet never wholly lost it is to me: 

Some subile tenure holds its life to mine— 
A reminiscence, something dim, yet plain, 
An undefined half memory of pain. 


And thus it alternates, vibrating there, 

Now toward me sailing, poised as on a wing, 
And then receding softly on the air, 

A strange enchantment, and a wondrous thing; 
My second self—the out-throb of my vein, 
The spirit-body of material pain. 
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INJURY OF BRAIN. 


Doctor E. P. Montacus, of Brooklyn, New 
York, recently called on us and gave a state- 
ment, which is very interesting as a phrenolog- 
ical fact. 

On the 24th of June, 1861, while playing at 
cricket ball, he received a blow from the ball 
on the arch of the eyebrow, directly over the 
organ of Weight. With such force was the 
blow given that the external plate of the 
skull at that region was crashed in, leaving a 
depression about the size of an almond, or, 
perhaps we should say, the half of an almond 
shell. From that time to the present, he 
informs us he has felt a giddiness of the head, 
a tendency to walk crookedly ; and in walk- 
ing the crowded street, he says his shoulder 
is kept continually sore running against 
people. Besides this tendency to stagger, he 
finds also mach difficulty in recalling words 
which were once familiar to him, and his 
conversation is thereby impeded and damaged. 

Our theory of this case is, that the external 
plate of the skull, being thus depressed, is 
brought to bear upon the internal plate so as 
produce a pressure upon the brain. The 
organ of Weight is evidently disturbed, which 
accounts for his not being able to walk the 
street, or, rather, for the constant tendency to 
lose his balance in walking; and that giddi- 
ness of the head arises also from the disturb- 
ance of Weight. The organ of Language is 
situated on the upper plate of the orb of the 
eye, directly back of Weight, and, doubtless, 
has sustained some injury ; hence the disturb- 
ance of his ability to talk. 

Doctor Montague is an intelligent man, has 
traveled all over the world, understands Phre- 
nology, as well as many other sciences, and 
he volunteered to make this statement to us, 
partly to ask our advice, and partly as a 
curious incident in phrenologieal science ; he, 
therefore, understands the subject of his com- 
munication, and his word and judgment may 
be regarded as of much value. 


a ee 


NELLIE WILLIAMS AND HER PAPER. 


A LiTTte girl, named Nellie Williams, yet 
less than thirteen years old, is the sole editress 
and compositor, or type setter, of a newspaper, 
called the Penfield Extra, published at Pen- 
field, Niagara Co., N. Y., at fifty cents a year. 
We have seen many a pretentious weekly, 
edited and printed by men of large experience, 
which in point of typography are not so good 
looking as little Nellie’s. Niagara County 
can boast of the greatest cataract and the 
youngest editor in the world, and we wager a 
hat that Nellie will make more improvement 
in the next ten years than the cataract has in 
the last hundred, if she does not make quite 
so much noise. 
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LETTER OF A DYING WIFE. 


Tue following most touching fragment of a 
letter from a dying wife to her husband, says 
the Nashville Gazetie, was found by him some 
months after her death, between the leaves of 
a religious volume which she was very fond 
of perusing. The letter, which was literally 
dim with her tear marks, was written long be- 
fore her husband was aware that the grasp of 
fatal disease had fastened upon the lovely form 
of his wife, who died at the early age of nine- 
teen. 





“When this shall reach your eye, dear | 


George, some day when you are turning over 
the relics of the past, I shall have passed 
away forever, and the cold white stone will be 
keeping its lonely watch over the lips you 
have so often pressed, and the sod will be 
growing green that shall hide forever from 
your aight the dust of one who has so often 
nestled close to your warm heart. For many 





long and sleepless nights, when all beside my 


thoughts were at rest, I have wrestied with 


the consciousness of approaching death, until | 
at last it has forced itself upon my mind; and | 


although to you and to others it may now 


seem but the nervous imagining of a girl, yet, | 


dear George, it is so! Many weary nights 
have I passed in the endeavor to reconcile 
myself to leaving you, whom I loved so well, 
and the bright world of sunshine and beauty, 
and hard indeed it is to struggle on silently 
and alone, with the sure conviction that | am 
about to leave all forever and go down into 
the dark valley! ‘But I know in whom I 
have believed,’ and leaning on His arm, ‘I fear 
no evil.’ Do not blame me from keeping even 
all this from you. How could I subject you, 
of all others, to such sorrow as I feel at part- 
ing, when time will soon make it apparent to 
you! I could have wished to live, if only to be 
at your side when your time shall come, and pil- 
lewing your head on my breast, wipe the death 
damps from your brow, and usher your depart- 
ing spirit into its Maker’s presence, embalmed 











and burnished the grassy mounds around us 
with strips of burnished gold, each perhaps has 
thought that some day one of us would come 
alone, and whichever it might be, your name 
would be on the stone. But we loved the 
spot, and I know you will love it none the 
less when you see the same quiet sunlight 
linger and play among the grass that grows 
over your Mary’s grave. I know you will 
go there, and my spirit will be with you 
then, and whisper among the waving branch- 
es—‘I am not lost, but gone before.’ ”” 
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BESIDE MY FATHER'S MILL. 
BY JAMES MINTOSH. 


Op memories, bright as Phoebus’ beams, 
Gay dancing over hill and plain, 
And gilding fair the lakes and streams, 
Ia legions fill my throbbing brain ; 
While resting ‘neath this beechen tree, 
Which crowns the well-remembered hill, 
I gaze down on the sunlit vale, 
The river blae—my father’s mill. 


I view the mill's gray, massy walls, 
The old roof spread with green moss o’er, 
The grand old elm trees, green and tall, 
Wave o’er it, as they waved of yore; 
And then I see our cottage home, 
The trailing vines climb o’er it still ; 
Sweet home! sweet home! a dearer spot 
E’en than the mili—_my father’s mill. 


Bat, ah! the truth, with visage wild, 
Breathes forth this tale, with tongue on fire: 

“ Sweet summer’s bloom bedecks the graves 
Of brother, sister, mother, sire ; 

And strange ones, all to them unknown, 
With cruel glee that bright home fill.” 

I go, for never more my home 
Can be beside my father’s mill. 


— Po 
TAPE-WORM. 


[The following interesting letter on the wonderful phe- 
nomenon of tape-worm is written by a man in whose in- 
telligence and veracity we have confidence. The remedy 
proposed is certainly simple, and doubtless innocent to the 
patient, and we can see no harm which could come of it 
though it should not be the means of removing the worm. ] 


Mr. Fowter—Dear Sir: At the time you 


| lectured in this place, I went to your rooms 


in woman’s holiest prayer. But it is not to be, | 


and I submit. Yours is the privilege of watch- 


ing, through long and dreary nights, for the | 


spirit’s final flight, and of transferring my 
sinking head from your breast to my Saviour’s 
bosom! And you shall share my last thought, 
and the last faint pressure of the hand, and 
the last feeble kiss shall be yours, and even 
when flesh and heart shall have failed me, my 
eyes shall rest on yours until glazed by death, 
and our spirits shall hold one last communion 
until gently fading from my view—the last of 
earth—you shall mingle with the first bright 
glimpses of the unfading glories of the better 





world, where partings are unknown. Well do | 
| confidence that his own medicines would de- 


I know the spot, my dear George, where you 
will lay me. Often we stood by the place, 
and as we watched the mellow sunset as it 
glanced in quivering flashes through the leaves, 





| 


with a boy named Charles Knox, to have his 
head examined. After you had finished, I 
told you he had a tape-worm. You said you 
had had one, and called Mrs. Fowler, and 


| requested her to advise me what todo. She 


brought out a book and showed me a plate of 
the worm, and advised giving enemas. On 
the Ist of October, Dr. Truman, of Philadelphia, 
was visiting his sister in this place. Charles’ 
mother heard he had been successful in de- 
stroying tape-worms, She requested him to 
prescribe for her boy. When the Doctor eame, 
she showed him several recipes that had been 
sent to her, cut from newspapers, recommend- 
ing pumpkin seeds. The Doctor said he had 


stroy the worm, but he should like to see them 
tried. So his mother took two ounces of 
pumpkin seeds, after they had been skinned, put 
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them in a mortar, and pounded them until 
they were reduced to a paste, then poured on 
a half pint of boiling water; after it had 
cooled sufficient, strained it through two cloths, 
and obtained a tumbler of liquid. The next 
morning, before Charles was up, she gave it 
to him, and two hours after she gave him two 
cathartic pills. He ate no breakfast, spent 
the forenoon reading and lying on the sofa, 
A little after noon the worm came from him, 
alive. His mother put it in a large white 
hash-bowl, filled with water ; its neck was 
fifteen inches long, as large as a common 
knitting-needle, and round, his head twice the 
size of his neck, with four eyes, one at each 
corner ; the head and neck were as active asa 
young snake. 
gradually, until it attained the full size for 
the tape-worm. The other end was full size, 
and had lately thrown off some of its joints; 
it lived four hours. After it was dead, they 
measured it; the length was 23 feet. It is 
preserved in spirits, in a glass jar. The boy 
has improved very much in appearance, and 
has a healthy appetite. Should you ever be 
troubled again with tape-worm, try pumpkin 
seeds. Cuartes T. Freesopy. 
Warzrroo, N. Y. 


om 
WATER. 


Waren is the blood and chyle of this erust- 
ed globe, without water there could be no 
life, as we understand the term—no stir and 
bustle. “‘ Death would reign everywhere, si- 
lence and stillness would have taken the place 
of that universal movement which now char- 
acterizes our earth. The face of nature would 
present a dreary blank, in which the intensest 
glare of sunshine would alternate with the 
intensest blackness of perfect night.” Of all 
the agents concerned in the transformation 
continually going on in our earth, the first 
place must be assigned to water. Magnetism, 
central heat—if there be such a power—the 
earthquake, and the voleano, play their parts; 
but one far inferior to that effected by this 
mighty fluid, without the aid of which the 
earth would be no better fitted for the home of 
animated beings than in the days when, @ 
boundless waste of rocks, glowing like a fuar- 
nace, it swept through the cold and silent 
fields of ether. 

Of the human frame, water forms so large a 
component part, that the most thoroughly 
smoke-dried old erone that ever ran the risk 
of being burned for a witch, would shrink very 
materially if the water were extracted from 
her withered frame. A gentleman of comfort- 
able dimensions, if subjected to dry distillation, 
would be transformed into a respectably dress- 
ed mummy ; the famous Daniel Lambert, un- 
der this process, would have dwindled to the 
weight of the small young gentlemen in Knick- 
erbocker breeches. A ton of grass represents 
two hundred weight of hay, and this, when 
deprived of the remaining radical moisture, 
sinks to a still smaller figure; while some 
plants and fruits, such as the water-melon, 
are almost entirely composed of water. 





From the neck it widened | 
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And whether it is launched in the soft mud 
of the voleano, spreading destruction over the 
labors of man, or is boiled in the geyser; 
whether it thunders down the cataract, or 
stagnates in the torrid jungle, it is the same 
invaluable, mysterious agent, wearing down 
the old world, and building up the new; re- 
freshing the worn-out soil with vitalizing mat- 
ter, and changing the sandy waste or barren 
heath into a land smiling with plenty. The 
great Mammoth Cave ef Kentucky, and the 
vast caverns of the Adelsberg ; the labyrinth 
of Crete, and the wonders of the Peak, are 
alike due to the action of water upon lime- 
stone. The vast beds of egg-stones (oolite) 
were formed by some nameless shallow quiet sea 
rolling a regular coating of lime round myriads 
of small nuclei, some tiny shell or skeleton ; 
the beautiful deposits in the hot springs of Ice- 
land are owing to the silicain the water. Na- 
ture has always plenty of the material on 
hand; the sea contains in solution—besides 
as much Epsom salts as would physic the in- 
habitants of earth—five hundred millions of 
tons of flint. 

So thoroughly does water enter into all the 
doings of this sublunary sphere, that we find 
it alike in the icy winds that sweep over the 
Arctic regions, and the hot simoon. The east 
wind, which proverbially dries up the skin, 
and makes a horse’s coat stare, contains its 
due propertion of moisture, just as air does af- 
ter rain; in fact, almost immediately after 
parting with its water, the temperature of the 
atmosphere rises, and a part of the water is 
re-absorbed. But the air is not merely modi- 
fied by the water in it ; it is greatly influenced 
by that beneath it. Thus, while the shores of 
Labrador lie buried in ice and fog, the coasts 
of England and Ireland, in the same latitude 
under the vitalizing warmth of the Gulf stream, 
smile in perennial verdure.— All the Year 
Round. 


—_—__—=<» a 
OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Messrs. Fowrrr anv Weius—I bave been 
taking the PurenotogioaL and Warer-Curs Jougnais 
for a little over eight years, and bave been greatly bene- 
flied by so doing. I have bad value received for the 
money I have paid fur the Jounna.s. 


T. W. Cuamarns. 
Cantreviiiz, Mp., Jan. 31, 1963. 


I want the Jourwat, for I bave received too 
much benefit from perusing its pages to discard a friend 
(even in war times) that has been so faithful and wise a 
counselor. Phrenology and Hydropathy are viewed far 
more favorably in this section than formerly. I inclose 
one dollar for the PuraxoLoeicat Journai, and am try- 
ing to raise a club. Yours truly, A. M. P. 

Norrn H., N. Y. 

Messrs. Fowier anv Weiis—I take my pen 
to try to express to you my sincere thanks for the blessings 
you have bestowed on me through jour excellent works. 
Tn 1856, while resting at noon (I am a farmer), I took up 
the New York 7ribwne and opened on the advertising 
page, and my eye chanced to fall on the advertisement of 
some of your works. I soon persuaded three of my friends 
to ge in with me and buy your excellent “ Hand-Books,” 
and with them you sent an “ Almansc” and a copy of the 
Purexo.ogicat Jovgnat: but, not being able to take it, 
could not then have the pleasure of reading it. In 1859 I 
managed to procure your work entitled “Marriage,” and 
the phrenolegical “ Self-Instructor,” also “ Boardman’s 
Defense of Phrenology.” Being well pleased with these, 
I looked over the advertisements in the back of one of 
your books, and saw that of “ Education Complete,” 
Which I sent for the last of December, 1861. This year I 
commenced taking the PuranoLoe@icaAL Jougnal, and 
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you also sent me as a present an “ Almanac,” in which I 
saw an advertisement of “ Amativeness,” etc.. which I 
sent for—all of which cost me about $7, and a bust $1 25— 
and I must now say I never shall be able to express to you 
the gratitude of my heart for these invaluable works. I 
have received much benefit from them. I am healthier 
and happier by far than before I read them. I do believe 
that they are worth twice the money they cost. I would 
not sell the works and the JoveNnat for ten times what 
they cost me. I wish every family would read the Jovr- 
NaL and “ Education Complete,” and all of my sge (nearly 
21) “ Amativeness.” If I was able, they should have 
them gratis—all my neighbors, at least. But I am poor, 
and that is bad in these days, when wealth and not health 
is the “ one thing searched for.” I want to keep my books 
as long asl live, and I wish I had more. Phrenology isa 
pleasurable study. I have bot little time to study it, but [ 
employ my spare time in studying it and reading the 
Bibie, except which I rank nothing ahead of Phrenology. 
I wieh I could attend your lectures; and if ever lam able, 
or you pass through these paris, I wid. 

Excuse me for troubliog you thus. I could not help ex- 
pressing to you my thanks for what you have done for 
me, and which may be done for all that will read, and live 
according to the instructions of Phrenology and Pbysiol- 
ogy and the “ good old Bibie.” 

Ever your brother in the good work, 
Peres J. Mantrn. 

Manrtinssvne, Inp., Feb. 11th, 1862. 








Husiness Hotices. 


Tue Journau is published strictly upon the 
CASH SYSTEM; copies are never mailed to individual sub- 
scribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the 
subscription expires. Hence we force the JournaL upon 
none, and keep no credit books, experience having demon- 
strated that the cash system is altogether the best fur both 
subscriber and publisher. 

We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure ; 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 

Frrenps—Co-workers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engaze in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you? 

Havine Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
seriptions at club rates, exeept a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: far 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. . 

Postrace Sramps.—As the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 





Go Correspondents. 





A. T. E—1. Is the practice of Ventriloquism 
injurious or beneficial ? 


2. Can Ventriloquism be ulred by any person, or is 
it confloed to certain tomperazeuate? nitions 


Ans. We have not studied the subject, and can not de- 
termine whether the practice of Ventriloquism is detri- 
mental or otherwise to bodily health. We can see no good 
arising from it, and therefore bave doubts es to its benefit 
to en individual in a moral point of view. We have 
known a few p who practiced it, and their health, 
so far as we know, appeared to be good. We always had 
the impression that in some way it would be injurious to 
the lungs and vocal organs, and that it occasioned undue 
excitement of the nervous system. We think Ventrilo- 
qaism can not be acquired by every person, probably not 
by so many as could learn music. Those who practice it 
are generally of a nervous temperament and persons of a 
high degree of excitability ; but what pecoliar conditions 
of the vocal organs are required we are not able to say. 
Certainly we should not encourage any person to make 
the attempt to learn and practice it. 





Messrs. FowLer ann Weris—You maintain 
the doctrine that the brain has two hemispheres, each of 
which ovatains a full set of the phrenological organs, and 
that one set of organs, or one enteepiee of the brain, 
may be deranged by wjury, avd the other remain sound. 
I have met with a singular ease in Western Pennsylvania, 
im regard to whica I wish your opivion. An infant, ten 
months old, fell out of the house an¢ broke in the skull at 
the region where Cauti ss and Conscienti es are 
located. A part of the stulil aud a portion of the brain 
were removed. The child recovered, and has the use of 
all the mental faculties. The side of the head opposite to 
the wound, however, does not grow so rapidiy as the 
other, aud that whole side of the child is small, thin, and 
weak from the head to the foot. The arm and leg are 
shorter and much smalier than those oa the o'her side, 
He is now ten years of age, and learns pretty well. Please 
give your views in the Jovgnat of his case. 

Micuast Beamer. 

Ans, In general, the seat of the brain or organs of the 
brain which receive the injury exhibit the deficiency in 
mental manifestation; but oecasionally, when a heavy 
blow is given to one side of the head, the injury seems to 
occur to the side opposite to the one receiving the blow, 
especially when the brain itself is not broken by the blow. 
It is a well-known law of natural philosophy that if sev- 
eral ivory or other balls are suspended by strings, tonching 
each other, if one be drawn back like a pendulum and 
allowed to swing against those which hang, the force of 
the blow will appear to pass through all the balls in the 
row without moving them, except the last one in the 
series, which will be tbrown from its position a consider- 
able distance ; and this would be true if a hundred such 
balls were thus placed in a row. Each would transmit 
the force to the next, and only the one which had no op- 
posing force against it would exhibit the effect of the blow 
given. We have heard a case of a blow on the head 
which serves to illustrate this. A man received a blow 
from the kick of a horse in the forehead, which destroyed 
his memory, or suspended it, and for several years he 
could do no business. He fell from a load of hay and 
struck on the back of his bead. The force of the blow was 
transmitied to the forehead, though it was given on the 
back of the head, because the brain is a semi-fluid mass, 
and when one portion is hit all portions are acted upon. 
Th.s blow had the effect to restore the integrity of his 
memory and censciousness, and he instantly finished tho 
remark be was making to the horse some five years be- 
fore. It is supposed that the skull of the forehead was 
d upon the brain, and the blow on the b:ck of the 








oblige us by sending new ones i d, any q ity of 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Sin, Monthly, One Year... 
Fen Oortnn'to separate addresses, if desired 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 





-— 
head had the effect to restore the skull to its normal con- 
dition. 

The injury in the brain ef the child mentioned may 
have been transmitted to the opposiie side in such a way 
as to paralyze that half of the brain and that entire side of 
the person, or at least, if not to paralyze it, to injure its 
growth and constitutional vigor; and though we may not 
always anticipate such results from such a blow, we may 
legitimately infer from the facts produced the cause of the 
difficulty. 


J. F., Nova Scotia.—‘ Religion—Natural and 
Revealed” is out of print. We have not a single copy on 
hand, and do not expect to have at present, if ever. 
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Special Hotices. 








Improvements made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, pave enabled bim to overcome the many 
imperfec'ions hitherto unavoidable m their production, 
and also to bring the enst within the reach of all. The 
wring public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; tuerefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, white the Steet Pon ts ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 

by the use o: the Gold Pen, 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 





| fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 


| they are to appear. 


onl | 
The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 


Bteel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Geld Pen there is great 
saviog of time. 

Gold is capable of recetving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and erm are not 
place, as is known to be the case by the use of Stecl 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, ace -rding 4 s-ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line thronghout the country. 
Wholessle and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where ali orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manutacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the werld. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens | 


| rusal of her forthcoming eerial by the numerous readers 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— | » . . 


for a long time and bave always found them tne best in- 
N. Y¥. Boening Post. 


Terra, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the Soom, game 
roof, and rugs of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRES6ION of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

“It ia the height of art t conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphiet may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrisn, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


mannfacturer of Sh'rts, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars, 
is now selling at prices to suit the termes: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Sbirts, 5v ceets; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $', $1 75; and superior made, © messure, 
cut by a practical shirt-cutter, and fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, 8/0 50. and $2. 

GP Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Coliars, and Wristbands, fur soirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


Instructions in Gymnastics, containing 
a full Description ef more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and Ilustraied by Five Hundred Engravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 





Seeps, Pxiants, Trees, Vines. 


—All kinds of Field, Garden, and Flower SEEDS pro- 
cured and sent to order. 

PLANTS, either hardy or from green-houses, furnished 
at as reasonable rates as good ones can be procured for. 





| tions for use. 


Roses, Verbenas, Fuschias, and other budding plants in | 


varieties. 

TREES.—Onor arrangements are such that we can fur- 
nish the most complete variety of frait and ornamental 
Trees of good growth, and warranted true to name. 

VINES.—Grapevines of Jali the varieties—good, poor, 
and indifferent. We furnish poor ones when ordered, and 
there are some who will buy no others. 

Ga” We have no Catalogues. If you know what you 
want, send your order and we will get it for you. 


Address (with the amount of money you want expend: d) 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 





A. 8. Fourier, Horticurtrursst, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SPRING CATALOGUE of TREES, PLANTS, and 
SHRUBS, including Wholesale and Retail Prices of 
GRAPEVINES, now ready. Sent free to ail applicants. 


Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
TrxMs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





ANOTHER NEW STORY 


INTHE 
New York WEEKLY, 
ENTITLED, 
Racnet Devereaux; 
oR, 


THE WOLF OF VIGNOBLE. 

By Mrs. Hecew Corwin Fisnetr, author of “Carrie 
Emerson Wilde,” “ The Curse of Everivigh,” ete , ete. 

Mrs. Frsaer is well known to the readers of the Weekly 
as the writer of the pleasant and entertaining sketches un- 
der the nom de plume of “ Nonesuch ;” and those who 
read her serials, 
“CARRIE EMERSON WILDE,” AND “THE CURSE 

OF EVERLEIGH,” 

can not but be pleased with an opportunity to judge of her 
abilities in a more extended effort. She is a young writer, 
who has won no small popularity by her delightful 
sketches, and bids fair, with care and study, to ultimately 
take rank among the first lady writers in the land. We 
only ask for her, what we are sure she will get, a careful 


ofthe We k’y. It can not fail to be fresh and entertain- 
ing, as everything is that comes from her pen. 


RACHEL DEVEREAUX; 
oR, 
THE WOLF OF VIGNOBLE, 
WILL BE READY IN 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF APRIL, 
AND FOR SALE BY EVERY NEWS AGENT 
lt THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Gold Pens Repointed—Equal to New, 


On the receipt of twenty-five cents in money or stamps. 
Orders by mail premeuy attended to. Gold Pen and 
Sil. er Extension Case, $1 5. E. 8. JOHNSON, 

i 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 








GuTttTa-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


SoLte MANUFACTURERS, 


THE 
CHEAP .«sT and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and Warer- 
Proor. Aguted 
to New and Old 78 WILLIAM STREET, 
Roofs of ali kinds, CORNER LIBERTY 67. 

“? 


and sent w ali 
NEW YORK. 


parts of the coun- 
Send for a Circular. 


try, with full direc- 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, ana warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
‘AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, P 


Chin4, ete., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 


Waoresatz Wapenovse: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


Sourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
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Biackwoop’s MAGAZINE 


AND THE 


Britisp Reviews. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE! 
PREMIUMS AND REDUCTIONS. 


L. Scerr & Co., New York, continue to publish the 
following leading British Peri icals, viz. : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church), 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 


5. 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 


The present critical state of European affairs will render 
these publications unusually interestin, 
coming 2208. They will oecupy a mi ground between 
the hastily-written news items, crude speculations, and 
flying rumors of the daily Journal and the a 
of the future historian, written after the living interest and 
excitement of the great political events of the time shall 
have passed away. It is to these Periodicals that readen 
must look for the only rea'ly intell gible #nd reliable bis 
= of current events, and as such, in addition to their 
well-established literary, scientific, and heological enar. 
ote we urge them upon tae consideration of the reading 

ablic. 
° The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these ts, inasmuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 
Trems. (Regular Prices.) 

For any one of the four Reviews... 

For any two of the four Reviews 

For any three of the four Review: 

For all four of the Reviews... 

For Blackwood’s Magazine .... 

For Blackwood and one Review 


For Blackwood and three Reviews 
For Blackwood and the four Review 


Money current in the State’ where issued will 
ceived ut 
of the United States will 


Per ann, 
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The Postage to any part 
but twenty f wr cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and 


o | eatmatshaerraphireranne eaters 


AS A PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
the Nos. of the same Periodicals for 1860 will be furnished 
complete, without additivn.:1 charge. 

Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, these 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence, a full year of the 
oa for 1860, may be regarded nearly as valuable as for 

Subscribers wishing also the Nos. for 1861, will be sup- 
plied at the following EXTREMELY LOW RATES. 
SPLENDID OFFERS FOR 1860, 61, & 62, TOGETHER. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine....... 
For any one Review. ............ ‘ 
For any two Reviews............. * 
For Blackwood and one Review.. = 
For Biack wood and two Reviews. = 
For three Reviews.... ... Fat Ss = 
For Blackwood and three Reviews “ 
For tne tour Reviews .. ......... 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews “ 

Any of the above works will also be furnished to Yew 
Subscribers for the year 1856-7, 8, and 9, 


AT ONE HALF THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION 
PRIC4s. 


Thus a New Subscriber may obtain the Reprints of the 
Four Reviews and Black wood 
SEVEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS FOR $37!!! 
Which is but little mere than the price of the original 
wo: k« for one year. 
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As we shall never again be likely to offer such induce- 


ments as those here presented, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE !! 
Remittances must, in all cases, be made dirsct 
the Publishe: s, for at these prices no can be 
allowed to agents. 
LEONARD SCOTT & OO., 
No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 





READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolis and shipped to all parts of the country. 
{227 Samples sont by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 


23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Grorce L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Porraste Heaters, Water 
axp St&AM Heating Apparatus, Krronen anp Laun- 
prr RaNeGers, Reerstess, VENTILATORS ETC. REPAIRS 
yor THE RaPrpowaM RANGES AND Furnaces. No. 54 East 
1m STREET, BETWEEN BroaDwaY AND UnIversiTY 
} ace, New Yosk. 12t. 


TWELVE CHRISTMASES IN A YEAR, 
AND EVERY ONE MERRY. 
The most pleasing and valuable Christmas present to a 
Boy and Gul is 
MEE YS uoeses, ; - 
the best Javeotle Magazine as is prov 
b life of twenty-one years. and its tens of thousands 
ob subscribers. 

The January number contains a splendid steel engrav- 
ing of AUNT Sur, editress of the celebrated Puzz'e Depart- 
ment, and a choice piece of music by Wm. B. Bradbury. 
Prizes for solution giveo monthly. Liberal 
premiums for obtaining subscribers. Terms, $1 @ year, in 
advance ; single copies ten cents, 

x: Address J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


(2 Liberal Inducements given te good Agents. 


DeEnTISTRY. 

DR. WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Sireet, near Broadway, 
perform every branch of Dentistry in the most scientific 
manner. Teeth extracted under the New Chemicul'y 
Pur fied Chlo: o/orm, withort pain or danger. beautiful 
sets inserted from #10 to #25. Gold fillings from #1 to $8, 
warranted ; bone and amalvam., {0 cents to $1. Children’s 
teeth atiended to and regulated in the most careful and 
economical manner. Sensitive teeth treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to ur. J. O. Pond, W. N. Gilebris' 
J Worsier, Z. 8. Webn, and Rev. Drs. leauc Ferris, Joe 
Parker, and 8. Burcpard. a 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff Sireet, cor. Fulton. 


ARTIFICIAL 
LEGS. 
(P ALMER’S,) 


The most perfect, most approved, and 
usetul. Arms of superier excellence. 
Feet for limes shorteneo by hip disease 
* —unique, useful, and comely. 
DR. E. D. HUDSON, 
"No. 2 Clinton Hall, New York. 

















Peruvian GvANo, 
GOVERNMENT BRAND AND WEIGHT. 
8U PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, 
LAND PLASTER, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff Street, cor. Fulion. 


For Churches, Schools, Farme, 
Factories, ete. 

These ls are made from an 
alloy of stel, by a new process, 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half the price of 

others, and at the same time to fur- 
COMPOSITION nish a very superior Bell. They 
are not liuble to break, and are 
warranted. For particulars rela- 
tive wo Size, Keys, Hangings, 
Prices, and Warranty, send for 
Circular to the Manufacturers, 

(BROWN & WHITE, 
20 Liberty Street, New York. 


Staten Istanp Fancy Dyzrne 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Offices—Nos. 5 and 7 Johm Street (two doors from 
Brseawey), New York, and 47 North Kighth Street, Phil- 


a 
Dye Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods in the piece or 
es tlso, and a, Ribbons, Fringes 

ing, @ ortains e, Damask, etc., ah 

Shawis aleanaca and re-finished. Goods received and re- 

‘mn Nw Yo! k—wno orrice 1x Brooxiyn. 


by 
Only one & 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
4. Nes. 5 and 7 Jobn Street, New York. 


WaLKING CANES. 


' GOLD, SILVER, AND IVORY-MOUNTED ! 
WALKING CANES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICE. 

' The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Assortment in the 
City can be found at 





STEEL 


BELLS 
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THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO,, HAVE FOR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. 

attention of the and industrious portion of 

the community is directed to the following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, a and industry, to provide comfortable 
homes themselves'and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 

’ LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No Suate in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement as the State of Illinois. There is no portion of 
the world where all the conditions of climate and soil so 
udmirably combine to produce those two great staples, Corn 
and Wueat, as the Prairies of Illinois. 


THE SOUTHERN PART 
of the State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
the soil is admirably adapted to the growth of tobacco and 
hemp; and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
more per bushel than that raised further north. 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wouderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Mid- 
die States are moving to Illinois in greatnumbers. The area 
of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
so rich that it will support twenty millions of people. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length ,| 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
Eastern and Southern markets. = 


o APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost dhtouc ed. The invariable rule that the mechanical 
arts flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol- 
low at an early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next 
ten years the natural laws and necessities of the caso war- 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousand people 
will be engaged in the State of Illinois in various manufactur- 
ing pursuits. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income 
from several these works, witha valuable public fund in| 
lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, 
and must consequently every day decrease. 

THE STATE DEBT. 
The State Debt is only $10,105,398, 14, and within the 


PRESENT POPULATION. 
The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricult«Pal products of Illinois are greater than those 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons, The wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
proaches 35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not 
less than 140,000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immedi- 
ate results for hislabor as upon these prairie soils, they being 
composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of w , ls un- 
surpassed by any on the globe, 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the company have sold 1 300,000 acres. They 
scll only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains 
an agreement to cultivate. The road has been constructed 
thro’ these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850 the 
population of the forty-nine counties through which it passes 


was only 335,598 ; since which 479,293 have been added, 

making the whole population 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 
EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the nearle, # amy ve suave 

that 60),000 tons of freight, mnciucing 8,600,000 bushels of 

grain, and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the 


line last year. 
EDUCATION. - 

Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school system: 
encouraged by the State, and endowed with a large revenue 
for the support of schools. Their children can live in sight 
of the church and schoolhouse and grow with the prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. bed 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming lands 
sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 
the ratio of 1 to 10 in favor ofthe former. The terms of 
sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


One Year’s Interest in advance, 
at six per ct. per annum, and six interest notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in onc, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable 
in four, five,six and seven years from date of sale ; the 

contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract 
shall be fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for 
five years, 


five from date of sale, so that at the end 
one- shall be fenced and under cultivation. 

Per Cent. will be deducted _ 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 





last three years has reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may 
reasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 


six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 


Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 


tion to ms . 

Land Commissioner, 

ForThe names of the Sonne 
Rajlroad see pages 188, 


Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, Minois, 
and Cities situated upon the Illinois 
APPLETONS BAILWAY GUIDE, 








Acents WANTED, TO SELL OUR 
Books in every County. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


PuRcHASES OF ALL KINDS MADE 
on Commission, by FOWLER AND WELLS. 


A. COX’S SON’s, 





« & No, 2% Maiden Lane. 
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COMPRISING: have 
. Probie 
"The House: The F'arm: - 
A Pocxer Manvat or Rvurar Arcurrecrvre; or, How to | A Pockrr Manvat or Pracricat AcricuLtuRE; or, How ~~ 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, ete. Embracing a Sketch of the History of Architec- to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and Action 
ture: Essentials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; Choice of a Situation ; Styles of of Soils and Manures; the Principles of Rotation in Cropping; Directions for Irriga- = 
Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; the New England Cottage; Prairie tion, Draining, Subsoiling, Fencing, and Planting Hedges; Description of Improved 
Cottages; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trel- Farm Implements; Instructions in the Cultivation of various Field Crops; How to BE 
Nises, ete, Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. Plant and Manage Orchards, etc. With “ Prize Essay on Farm Management.” Illus 
Price, in paper, 30 cents; In muslin, 50 cents. trated. Paper, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. PHR 
Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same time a handsome, comfort “It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work does not make farming 
able, and convenient home for himself and family, should consult this popular and ‘pay.’ Ignorance of a few simple facts and principles, here made clear to the dullest fl 
practical Manual. It is intended for all sections, and contains plans adapted to all comprehension, lead directly to those expensive blunders which ruin the farmer and 5 
elimates—North, South, East, and West. bring discredit upon the science and art of agriculture.” rick 
er fi 
"The Garden: Domestic Animals: be 
A Pocxer Manvat or Horricurrure; or, How to Curt | A Pocker Manvst or Horsz, Catriz, and Sarer Hos- exte 
vate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; Structure and Growth of Plants; Directious bandry ; or, How to Breod, Rear, and Use all the Common Domestic Animals, Exr conf 
for forming a Garden; Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for bracing Descriptions of the various Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, reco 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, Grafting, and Cultivating Vegetables, Fruits, and ete. ; the “ Points” or Characteristics by which to judge Animals; Feeding and Gen- cha: 
Flowers; with a chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. Price, in eral Management of Stock ; How to Improve Breeds; How to Cure Bick Animals, ete. 
paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. With a Chapter on Bees. Handsomely Illustrated. Paper, 30 cts,; muslin, 50 cts, are 
There is here gathered the results of experience, observation, and study in the selence How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buying, selling, breeding, and 
and art of horticultare. The author is familiar with the soil and climate of the whole managemeut of farm-stock might be avoided by means of the practical information and 
Union, and his book contains all that is necessary to insure success in gardening. plain common-sense advice condensed into this comprehensive little Hand-Book ! 
’ HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE FARMERS’ CLU? 0° THE AMERI/N INSTITUTE. “- 
The House—The Garden—The Farm—and Domestic Animals, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, tha 
may be had for $1 50. Th 
ay 












Tt forma, of ttself, a Couriure Lrsnary or Runa Arratnrs, and should have a place on the book-shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by Frest Mart. 


FOWLER AND W ELLIS, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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